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PALESTRINA. 


EBRUARY 2nd is the three hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, on whose coffin were inscribed 
the words “ Musicae Princeps.” The year of his birth is uncertain. In 
the 7th book of Masses, which were in the press when the master died, 
his son wrote: “ Pater meus, septuaginta fere vitae suae annos Dei 
laudibus componendi consumens,” and supposing him to have commenced 
writing at the early age of ten, this would make the year of his birth 
1514; and there is, indeed, an old portrait of him in the Quirinal under 
which it is stated that he died at about eighty years of age in 1594. He 
was born at Palestrina—hence his name—an old town of crooked streets 
and decaying houses, within sight of the Eternal City, the scene of his 
labours and his triumphs. 

Among the great composers of the past two stand out with 
singular prominence: the one, Palestrina in the sixteenth, the other 
Johann Sebastian Bach in the eighteenth century. And the reason of 
this is not far to seek ; each represented the highest point of a long art 
development. But a special halo of glory surrounds the earlier master, 
for he was not only princeps, but salvator musicae. Palestrina’s ‘“ Missa 
Papae Marcelli”’ determined the destiny of sacred music, and secured 
for him present and posthumous fame. One cannot but think of the 
different fate which attended Bach’s great Mass in B minor, a work of 
mightier proportions, and breathing alike a spirit of earnest piety. The 
“ Hohe Messe” was never performed in complete form during the life- 
time of the Leipzig Cantor, and it appeared destined to eternal oblivion 
until revived by Mendelssohn in the nineteenth century. 

This tercentenary of Palestrina’s death offers a suitable occasion to 
review the position which the composer occupies in the history of music. 
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To fully understand the great services which he rendered to sacred art, 
and the wonderful effect which his music produced, an intimate acquain- 
tance with the works of his predecessors would be necessary. But our 
time is so occupied and our attention so engrossed with the innumerable 
works of the long line of great composers from Handel and Bach down 
to Beethoven, with the attractive tone-pictures of the so-called romantic 
school, and with the ever-increasing mass of musical literature of our 
own day, that we are content to read in books about the Masses loaded 
with learned contrapuntal devices—not to speak of the subtleties, 
juggleries, and extravagances which disfigured many of them—of the 
period before Palestrina. We read, and almost with amusement, of the 
cunning canonic devices of composers of the later Netherland School, of 
their faddy colouring of notes, and of various other quips and cranks; but 
our ears are not tortured with their music, as were those of the public 
of that period, and we cannot realize the joy caused by the pure, noble 
strains of Palestrina. And, further, the solemn words of the Mass, 
instead of being smothered by counterpoint—or mixed in performance, 
as, indeed, sometimes happened, with the coarse, lascivious words of the 
popular songs on which so many of the masses were based—were rendered 
still more intense by the expressive harmonies and dignified progressions of 
the great reformer. And not only do we lack such contrasts, but com- 
plexities of different and higher order come between us and Palestrina, 
interfering with a true appreciation of his music. From the period of 
the Renaissance, of which Palestrina’s epoch was the early dawn,* 
music again grew in contrapuntal complexity, until Bach, by his mighty 
genius, rendered further development in the fugue form impossible. 
Then came the sonata form, which from modest beginnings grew to 
gigantic proportions, and is supposed to have reached its apogee in 
Beethoven. And, once again, there is the wider art-form of Wagner, 
which, whatever its practical use for the future, was filled by its creator 
with music of wonderful power, and of such skill that he stands next to 
Bach in the art of combining melodies—nay, seems, as it were, his 
spiritual heir. In face of all this, Palestrina seemstame. The complex 
character of modern music differs from that of the Netherland schools, 
in that it appears to be the natural outcome of the larger forms, the 
higher aims of composers after definite expression, and of the invigorat- 
ing spirit of liberty engendered by the revolutions and reformations of 
the three centuries which have elapsed since Palestrina’s death. 

The later Netherland schools revelled in learning for learning’s sake ; 
Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner used it as means towards an end. 
Anyhow, we are in touch with modern music, new in tonality, harmony, 


* Peri’s Dafne was produced i in 1597, only three years after Palestrina’s death, 
and Caccini’s “‘ Nuove Musicke” appeared in 1602. 
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and form. We are willing to acknowledge the just aims of Palestrina, 
his undoubted superiority to his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
even his genius, but, for the most part, are content to listen to the story of 
the clamour against music raised at the Trent Council of 1562, and of 
the famous Mass which caused Pope Pius the IV. to exclaim—“ that it 
must have been some such music that the Apostle of the Apocalypse 
heard sung by the triumphant hosts of angels in the New Jerusalem.” 
Again we listen to a Palestrina Mass at a Bach Society Concert, and 
gush about the quaint, pure, beautiful, religious music; but the rare 
occurrence of a performance of any work of Pulestrina’s shows how 
little demand there is for his music. Yet, after all, this is not much to 
be wondered at. When Palestrina is presented in the concert-room, his 
music naturally suggests comparison with other music, and, for reasons 
just stated, the judgment is unfavourable. One cannot but feel thank- 
ful to the Bach Society for the few opportunities it has afforded us of 
hearing Palestrina, but—for there is no mincing the matter—the con- 
ditions under which his music is presented there are not only inadequate, 
but actually misleading. No one knows this better than Dr. Stanford ; 
musicians, however, if they cannot get a whole Mass, are not only 
content, but even glad to get a half one. In a concert-room a 
Palestrina Mass loses its meaning, just as much as a performance of the 
music-drama of Parsifal does under similar conditions. The comparison 
can safely be made; for, speaking generally, both come under the 
category of sacred works. A performance of Parsifal given at the 
Albert Hall some years ago was enjoyed even by many of the audience 
who had not heard it at Bayreuth, but they had to confess that there 
were dull moments—dull, because the stage effects were not there to 
give meaning to the music. Now, it must be admitted that the music, 
as such, of a Palestrina Mass is more intelligible if heard in a concert-room 
than that of Parsifa/, but still it suffers. It is, in its way, dramatic music. 
In the Gloria, for instance, the movement slackens at the words ado: amus 
te, and again at Jesu Christe, and the voices sing softly. Why this 
change? At those moments celebrant and ministers uncover their 
heads in token of adoration: the music retires for the moment into the 
background. And what is the meaning of the /unga pausa before the 
“ Et incarnatus est”? It is to give time for the congregation to rise from 
their knees before listening to the announcement of the divine mystery 
of the Godhead having become flesh. Again, the performance in 
immediate succession of the various sections of the Mass conveys a 
totally wrong impression, and creates monotony. It is unnecessary to 
describe here the order of High Mass: in concert performance much. 
of the meaning of the music, and many striking effects of contrast are 
altogether lost. And what about the absence of a solemn cathedral, 
with its dim religious light, its burnt incense, its priests clad in 
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gorgeous robes! Truly a Palestrina Mass in a concert-room seems 2 
snare and a delusion. The music is only one of several elements, and 
by no means one of the most important ; Palestrina consecrated his art 
to the service of religion. 

When Palestrina left his native city and went to Rome, about the 
year 1540, Adrian Willaert was in the zenith of his glory: the first 
book of his motets, published in Venice in 1539, describes him on the 
title-page as “famosissimus.” Costanzo Festa, the justly famous 
writer of madrigals, and, according to Baini, the greatest contrapuntist 
of the period before Palestrina, had nearly run his appointed course. 
Josquin des Prés, chief of the third Flemish school—as his master, 
Okenheim, had been of the second—had been dead thirty years. This 
Josquin had held an appointment at the Sixtine Chapel, from 1471 to 
1484, and Baini tells of the great reputation and wonderful influence of 
this master in Italy. Great, indeed, was the dominance of the Flemish 
school in Italy, and the writer of the article “ Palestrina” in Sir George 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians” illustrates the fact by 
mentioning that Palestrina’s first book of Masses, published in 1554, and 
dedicated to Pope Julius III., was the first volume of music that had 
ever been dedicated by an Italian to a Pope. A. W. Ambros, by the 
way, in the fourth volume of his “ Geschichte der Musik,” asserts that in 
the dedication to Julius III., Palestrina describes his composition as 
“ rhythmi exquisitiones,” and cannot conceive how Baini could under- 
stand the master to mean that these Masses surpassed all others. In the 
first edition, however, the opening sentence of the dedication reads 
thus :—“ Christianas summi Dei laudes exquisitoribus rithmis cum 
cecinissem paucis ante diebus.” Palestrina studied with Claude 
Goudimel, of tragic memory, one of the most learned musicians of his 
age, and, it is supposed, a pupil of the great Josquin himself. It is 
curious to note that about the same time—and, according to some 
authorities, in the very same year in which Palestrina went to Rome— 
another young musician, destined also to immortality, found his way 
thither. This was no other than Orlando Lassus, who also died, by the 
way, in the very same year as Palestrina. 

The great event of Palestrina’s life was, of course, the writing of 
the famous “ Missa Papae Marcelli.” Ambros, in his “ Geschichte der 
Musik,” speaks of the so-called saving of church music through Palestrina 
asa myth. It is certainly a myth that Pope Marcellus II., indignant 
at the misuse made of church music, resolved to banish music from the 
church, but that Palestrina by his Mass caused that Pope to think better 
of his resolve. At the famous Council of Trent, however, there were, as 
we learn from Pope Benedict XIV., bishops clamouring for a return to 
pure Gregorian song; and when one thinks of the wonderful advance 
of the art of music from the early middle ages, through the French and 
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Netherland schools, down to the Early Roman and Venetian period 
immediately preceding Palestrina, it will be evident that a return to the 
simple ritual of the early Christian Church was, practically, the banish- 
ment of music. But those bishops, in their crusade against music, 
showed the unintelligent zeal of some of their superiors. Had not 
Hadrian VI., gazing upon the Laocdon, exclaimed, “Sunt idola 
ethnicorum ”; and had not Paul IV. insulted Michelangelo’s master- 
pieces when he cried out, “Are these for the house of God or for 
the bagnio” ? These bishops, fortunately, were in a minority. Some 
of the majority, indeed, quoted a text from Kcclesiasticus, “ non 
impedias musicam,” which as a Bible text carried weight, although as 
Ambros, the historian, slyly remarks, the context shows that the words 
did not in any way refer to a church service, but to a banquet of wine. 
So it was decided not to abolish, but to reform church music. It is 
interesting to note that German influence was brought to bear upon the 
matter. It had been settled in council that “‘ab ecclesiis vero musicas 
eas, ubi sive organo, sive cantu, lascivum aut impurum aliquid miscetur 
arceent, ut domus Dei vere domus orationis esse videatur ac dici possit.” 
But at a later sitting, the question arose as to what was meant by 
“lascivious.” The Imperial delegates gave an account of this sitting to 
their master, and Ferdinand sent back this answer: ‘ Optavit ne cantio, 
quam figuralem appellant, excluderetur, cum saepe sensum pietatis 
excitet.” 

Two complaints were brought against the church music of that 
period ; one, that it was so loaded with learned artifices as to render the 
meaning of the words unintelligible ; the other, that sacred and secular 
melodies, nay, also words, were mixed together, forming an unholy 
alliance. With regard to the first complaint, it must not be forgotten 
that the time of the Council of Trent was also that of such distinguished 
church composers as Morales, Arcadelt, Goudimel, and indeed Palestrina 
himself ; they certainly did not despise the learned devices of counterpoint 
and canon, but used them as a means and not asan end. It may be that 
careless performances of their Masses spoilt both words and music, but 
the complaint was undoubtedly directed against second-rate composers 
(always in a large majority), who merely looked upon the words as so many 
pegs on which to hang their contrapuntal old clothes. With regard to 
the second complaint, it is probable that some specially glaring instances 
had recently occurred, for the Council not only forbade the singing of 
secular and often coarse words during the performance of a Mass, but 
the commission of Cardinals instituted by Pius IV. also forbade Masses 
founded upon popular melodies, a practice that had long been in vogue, 
and one to which Palestrina himself was addicted. In the sixth book of 
the master’s Masses (published in 1594) the third is actually based upon 
an old song, “Je suis deseritée.” Palestrina, however, mindful of 
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the prohibition of the Council of Trent, called it “Sine Nomine.” 
Masses were openly called after the name of some popular melody, such 
as “ des rouges nez”’ or “ baisez moi.” Complaints had already been 
made in the thirteenth century (Council of Tréves, 1227), and in the 
fourteenth (at Avignon, about 1322), but at the time of the Council of 
Trent the old secular words themselves were introduced during divine 
service. 

The grandest memorials of Palestrina are his biography by Baini, 
and the Breitkopf & Hiirtel edition of his works. L’Abbé Baini 
(1755-1844) devoted no less than thirty years of his life to the Memorie 
storico-critiche della vita e delle opere di Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
capellano cantore, e quindi compositore delle cappella pontificia, maestro di 
cappella delle basiliche vaticana, lateramense, e liberiana, detto il Principe 
della musica, Roma, dalla Societa Tipografica, 1828, 2 Vol. in 4°. This 
work, whatever its shortcomings, is full of valuable information, and 
has formed the basis of all subsequent notices of the composer. As 
director of the Pontificial Chapel (while giving Palestrina’s titles in full, 
Baini does not forget his own; on the title-page of his book we read : 
“compilate Da Giuseppe Baini sacerdote romano, cappellano cantore, e 
dirvttore della stessa cappella pontificia”), he had easy access to the 
Archives and Library of the Papal Chapel, and enjoyed greater 
advantages than his predecessors, A. Liberati and Adami da Bolsem 
and others, who also wrote concerning Palestrina. 

The complete edition of Palestrina’s works published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel began to be issued in 1862. The first three 
volumes, containing 95 Motets a 5, 6, 7, and 8, were edited by De Witt; 
Vols. IV. to VIII. inclusive, containing 160 Motets, some of them 
published for the first time, and the Hymns a 4, under the supervision of 
Franciscus Espagne ; and Vol. IX. containing the Offertoria 4 5 under 
Franciscus Commer. Of the last-named compositions, 36 were held in 
such honour that they were inscribed “in codice 43 capellae pontificiae 
anno 1619 Paulo V° Pontifice maximo magnis characteribus.” With 
the tenth volume commenced the editorship of Franciscus Haberl, under 
whose diligent and discriminating direction this fine critical, and as far 
as possible complete, edition was brought to a close. The volumes 
X. to XXIV. contain over 80 Masses. The Ist book, published 
in 1554, includes the “Sine Nomine ” Mass (afterwards incorporated by 
Palestrina in his 5th book of Masses), which, with its elaborate canons 
and complicated measures, shows the master to have been—as Haberl 
well expresses it—“ peritum artium Belgarum.” The 2nd book (1565) 
contains the celebrated ‘“ Missa Papae Marcelli.” The 3rd book 
includes “ L’homme armé” and “ Ut, ré, mi, fa, sol, la”? Masses, and 
both reveal the fact that Palestrina was no revolutionist; of “ Belgian 
arts’ there is plenty, but the letter does not kill, since the spirit gives 
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life to the music. Of the former Mass Zacconi wrote a detailed com- 
mentary in his “ Prattica di Musica.” The latter derives its name 
from the canto fermo of the Kyrie. 
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Of the other Masses, Baini praises the last of the 4th book (1582) as 
“ di ottimo stile, soda, grave, devota,” and grows enthusiastic over the 
third of the 8th book, ‘“‘O admirable commercium.” The sixth, “Sacerdotes 
Domini,” of this same book, and the fourth of the*9th book are specially 
famous for their wonderful canonic display. Vols. XV. to XXVII. 
contain Lamentations, Litanies, Magnificats, &c., and Vols. XXVIII. 
and XXIX. are devoted to Madrigals 4 3-6. The edition closes with 
three supplementary volumes (XXX., XXXI., and XXXII.). In the 
first of these there are some “ Cantiones sacrae,”’ and after one occurs a 
short score of the “ Cantio” a 3, originally written in tablature; only, 
as will be seen, figuration is added. It is entitled, 


INTAVOLATURA DEL CIMBALO. 


It is written a fourth lower than the voice parts. It seems open to question 
whether it was to be played after the hymn was sung, or as accompani- 
ment to the voices. Anyhow, the “ Cimbalo” score, as a great curiosity, 
is here placed under the voices transposed, so that the two may be easily 


compared. 
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CEMBALO. 
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Of Palestrina’s music Wagner wrote in his “ Beethoven ” : - “ We 
get a picture almost as timeless as it is spaceless; a spiritual revelation 
throughout, that rouses unspeakable emotion, as it brings us nearer than 
aught else to a notion of the essential nature of Religion free from all 


dogmatic conceptional fictions.” 
J. 8. SHEpLOocK. 





MODERN MUSICAL NOTATION. 


F all the systems for writing music which have been invented 
during the last five hundred years, that of the staff of five lines 
has alone taken such firm root as to be beyond the possibility of 
supersession, at least as regards instrumental music. It is far from 
faultless, its chief drawback being that no interval (and, save in the 
key of C major, no note) is indicated to the eye beyond the possibility 
of error. Its signs are far too numerous and redundant, yet vague ; 
there being, for instance, more than twelve different ways of 
indicating a stress or accent on a note, and no way of indicating 
the precise amount of it. It is based on the diatonic major scale, and 
therefore wofully inefficient for modern chromatic music like that of 
Chopin and Wagner. Yet on the whole it is the best system extant, or 
would be if composers and editors would only learn all its details and 
be unanimous about them. But if these are ever taught in the 
rudiments of the art (what are called “ Elements ”’), their importance is 
seldom held in mind in after-life, when the musician has got to the 
pitch of being able to read the clumsiest notation. He forgets what an 
obstacle it would have proved to him in his student-days, and when he 
finds his pupils blundering over Schumann and Cramer only thinks 
that their stupidity is to blame. In reviewing new music or new 
editions the musical papers seldom, if ever, draw attention to defective 
notation, and, perhaps if they did, it would not be of much use. The 
subject has only once been adequately dealt with—in a paper in The 
Overture by Mr. H. Davey, the historian—and the present article is 
intended to corroborate Mr. Davey’s views in every particular. The 
reforms I would urge are chiefly necessary in music intended specially 
for students, but the most accomplished musician need not disdain them 
(though he will not readily believe it), for with the keenest musical 
intelligence he cannot help trusting to his eyes alone occasionally, and 
then if the notation be clumsy he will err like the most ignorant school- 
girl. 
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Then let me commence with a few very ordinary examples to 
illustrate my theme, examples of what I contend are serious and 
unnecessary difficulties of notation. 


Bacu. 
Ex. 1. Fugue No. 17 (bar 10). 
, SS 


The composer here only thought about making his part progression 
clear, but the unhappy player has to take the whole bar to pieces before 
he can fit it to the fingers. Most of the difficulty vanishes if it be 
printed thus :— 

















giving larger heads to the subject notes and keeping each hand in its 
own stave. 





Ex. 2. 


























&c. 4 bars more, 
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To get these passages I opened a volume of Schumann quite at random. 
They are from the second of the “ Six Intermezzi,” Op. 4, and almost 
any other page in the same work would have afforded an equally strong 
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example of how music should not be written down. Put this passage 
before any person who has not a wide experience in reading, and I defy 
him or her to play a bar of it at sight. Whereas by simply putting the 
music for each hand in its own stave it becomes quite legible at once. 
Every one acknowledges the difficulty of reading Schumann. Why, 
then, has no one ever troubled to remove that obstacle ? 
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One other hard passage of the same kind I must quote, because it 
should come home to every one. 


mS LEZ Ciementt, Gradus No. 3. 


¥: . 
Who is there that has not been worried by this simple passage? It 
would really be worth any teacher’s while to copy the following version 
down on a strip of paper and make his pupils write it out thus for them- 
selves, so remarkable is the simplification. 
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Cramer’s Study, No. 1] in B minor, affords another example of the 
same thing. When people have learnt—very rightly—that the upper 
stave is for the right hand and the lower for the left, it is extremely 
difficult to unlearn this idea and replace it by the perhaps more logical 
but certainly less practical notion that the upper stave is for treble notes 
and the lower for bass notes. Besides, this latter plan demands constant 
exceptions, whereas the former need scarcely ever be departed from. 
Experience proves that changes of clef, however frequent, present but 
slight difficulty, but the hesitation and confusion caused by doubt as to 
which hand is to play particular notes is a very serious trouble, especially 
to the inexperienced. The studies of Cramer are full of unsystematic 
and troublesome notation, the difficulty of which never seems to have 
struck any one until Biilow issued his splendid selection. And even now 
there are countless teachers who “edit” the classics and ignore this 
fundamental principle of “each hand in its own stave; then there can 
be no doubt as to how the notes are to be divided between the hands.” 
The only cases in which the composer or editor will find difficulty in 
observing this rule are: 1. Where one hand has a wide reaching part in 
the middle of the piano. 2. In rapid cross-handed work, like that of 
Scarlatti. 3. In fugues. The first case, of which many Liszt song- 
transcriptions afford instances, is the only really troublesome one. The 
use of the alto C clef would here be very useful did not modern custom 
forbid it. An extra stave presents much difficulty to the average amateur, 
and the device of placing the melody in a middle stave with upward 
and downward tails to indicate right and left hands respectively is very 
clumsy. I have found it best, as a rule, to stick to the plain method, 
and in complex cases to make the heads of the melody notes larger 
than those of the accompaniment. In Scarlatti pieces the notes may 
occasionally be placed in the wrong stave if it makes the passage look 
clearer, but such notes must be distinctly marked R.H. or L.H., as the 
case may be. In fugues the success of Kroll’s edition of Bach’s 48 
shows beyond doubt how very valuable is our rule. That the part-* 
writing is occasionally less clear to the eye I admit, but the gain is 
enormous. Try to teach the A® fugue of Mendelssohn from any 
edition you like, and then let the pupil read it from the “ Regent 
Edition,” in which all that has been done is to keep each hand to its 
own stave. The difference is extraordinary. Ozerny’s device of placing 
fingering above notes for the right hand and below for the left is 
wholly inadequate to the purpose, for it is a special system requiring to 
be learnt, and is not observed elsewhere. 

The next point is one in which modern composers err very little, 
but it makes the works of Mozart and Beethoven a terror to the amateur. 
It is illustrated in my next example :— 
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Ex. 2. BEETHOVEN. 
oie ; Pianoforte Concerto in C major. 
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Here the trouble is of a different kind. Who could imagine from 
the look of the notes and the time-signature, which indicates two minim 
beats in the bar, that the real time is eight slow quavers, about M.M.=80 ? 
This needless and: exasperating difficulty was a favourite trick with 
Beethoven and his immediate predecessors. The Variations in F and 
the slow movement of the C minor Piano Concerto are two other familiar 
instances. If written in notes of four times the length, these pieces 
would all be quite simple to read; but as they stand, the most experienced 
musician is kept perpetually on thorns for fear of losing the time. And 
where is the gain? Why should we have half-a-dozen units of time 
when one would suffice? It is hardly possible to get an amateur to 
play properly a movement of 6 or 8 slow beats to the bar when those 
beats are written as semiquavers, the notes he has always been taught to 
regard as short notes. Few will be disposed to deny that the following 
difficult bar— 
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is made clearer, without any alteration of effect, being written thus:— 


























But to print it thus would be to call down a storm of derision on one’s 
head. Most musicians cherish the clumsy notation of our ancestors 
with an absurd reverence, deeming square-headed notes essential to the 
beauty of a Gregorian chant, and sacred music generally to be secularized 
by the use of crotchets and quavers. They prefer to be puzzled by the 
outrageous notation of the Arietta in Beethoven’s Op. 110, and are as 
shocked at any mcdernization as the bookworm is at those who correct 
the old writers’ spelling. But I am here only concerned with teachers 
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and teaching, and I contend most strongly that we cannot afford to 
retard pupils’ progress and increase their labour by maintaining 
unnecessary obstacles. 

The next of these to be considered is the matter of accidentals. 
It is hardly possible to obtain anything like unanimity or system 
in this matter, but the observant person cannot fail to perceive, 
that since we read with the eye and learn that the notes of the stave 
normally represent the white notes of the piano, we are far more apt 
to play a white note in mistake for a black than a black for a white. 
In fact, if you stop an ordinary unmusical pupil in the middle of a piece 
in the key of Ff, she is more likely than not to start off again in Fg. 
Therefore you need to be far more careful to mark in and contradict 
accidentals when the desired note is a black one than when it is a white 
one. Also the less familiar flats and sharps, such as FD and BY, need 
marking in almost every time they occur. An ingenious device of our 
forefathers, the placing one flat or sharp less than the real number in 
the signature, might with advantage be still employed in the case of 
extreme keys. Let no one be shocked at this suggestion, for it is only 
what we do in all minor keys. Such pieces as Chopin’s Sonata in BP 
minor really show our notation at its worst. There ought to be some 
simpler way of obtaining the desired notes than by using this frightful 
array of accidentals. And this leads me to the subject of enharmonic 
change. Surely when you have got BP in the key and happen to want 
Bg, it is not necessary to write it Bot ? And when you have Ix after 
FY, why contradict it by Foy ? Any multiplication of signs is strongly 
to be deprecated in these days of chromatic music. Simplify, simplify ! 
should be ourcry. Just look at the ia ag from a ne of Jensen’s:— 
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The extra accidentals are most bewildering to the student. Could there 
be any possibility of mistake if all these naturals were omitted ? Ah! 
but, say the pedants, a sharp means that the note is raised a semitone, 
and here the notes are raised a tone. Then all I can say is that the 
pedants don’t know their grammar. A sharp means that the note is 
raised a semitone above the normal, and therefore Ef is Eff always, no 
matter what has gone before. Else, if I mark in an E¥% twice in the 
seme bar, they might say that the second is a semitone above the first. 
By the way, the above passage, like many of Chopin’s, needed no 
enharmonic change at all, but Jensen was not practical enough to deem 
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this of any consequence. This composer has, too, an amazing way of 
contradicting mere passing accidentals two or even three bars after they 
have occurred ; ¢.g.— 

== £—#- 


a 


The $ to the E in the third bar is absurd. Who would ever be 
likely to play Ef? As for the “{#” in the next bar, it is quite 
startling to the average player. German editors of to-day seem to 
labour under the impression that players are liable to hold accidentals in 
mind too long, whereas every one should know that the reverse is the 
case. An accidental often needs to be marked in more than cnce in a 
bar, particularly when there is a change of position of the hand, but it 
rarely requires to be contradicted at all. Besides, if it is only available 
for the bar in which it occurs, why need it be contradicted in the next ? 
Jensen is the worst offender in this matter, but most German composers 
indulge in the curious custom to a great extent. They should take a 
lesson from M. Wormser, who marks in (in apologetic small type and 
parenthesis) any accidentals, or even diatonic black notes, which experi- 
ence tells him an amateur will be likely to omit. I know that old- 
fashioned musicians will cry out against this, but I again protest that it 
is one’s duty to minimize the chances of blundering, and to adopt what- 
ever experience—not theory—proves to be the most intelligible notation 
to that end. If all piano-players were musicians, it might not be 
necessary to exercise so much care, but it is far better to take infinite 
pains to prevent the errors of ignorance, than to adopt the lazy old plan 
of allowing people to blunder along, and first learn mistakes, and then 
have to unlearn them. Also there is no falser saying than that 
“‘ Experience makes fools wise.” 

I will not here dwell at any length on the obvious fact that since a 
sense of time is usually the weak point in music-students, high and low, 
the written notes ought to make the subdivisions of a bar as clear as 
possible. Notes should therefore never, under any circumstances, be 
tailed across the time. Cross rhythm like the following— 
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is most confusing to the player unless written thus— 
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Any desired accentuation or grouping can be effected by the legitimate 
methods of slurs and stress marks. This is a matter on which most 
composers are utterly reckless. 

As to slurs and phrasing lines the subject is well nigh hopeless, all 
the more since Dr. H. Riemann’s ideas have been current. The un- 
fortunate identity of the phrase-line, the slur, and the tie make confusion 
worse confounded. The student sees two notes joined by a curved line. 
What is meant? If it is a slur, the first takes more accent than the 
second. But if the first is on the weak part of a bar, and the second on 
the strong part, what then? Isit a syncopated accent, or merely a phrase- 
line, or a mark of /egato? No mortal can tell with certainty ; so that, 
what with the editors who mark curved lines at random, and those who 
mark them too well, the hapless amateur is reduced to ignoring them 
altogether. Is not the following, from a careful and conscientious editor 
of to-day, altogether absurd ?— 

















Doubtless every one of these marks taken separately can be justified, 
but to imagine that they can all be held in mind or take effect at once 
is pure delusion. On the other hand, Chopin has left the second 
of his three posthumous studies without any indications whatever, 
beyond a /egato line running unbroken from beginning to end, and this 
piece needs plenty of careful phrasing. But what shall we say of the 
Peter’s edition of Mozart’s Sonatas (the large edition edited by Kohler 
and Schmidt)? Mozart’s phrasing may be imperfect, but it nowhere 
contradicts the sense of the music. Kéhler’s is often questionable, and 
nearly always in flat contradiction to the composer’s. Would to heaven 
that some agreement could be come to inthis matter! For myself I 
like to see as few curves and dashes as possible, and I swear by the 
straight tie, which is at least distinct from the slur, in spite of draw- 
backs. 

Two more points, and I have done. Long tied notes, like the G in 
the last quotation, are better divided when another moving part is being 
played by the same hand, as otherwise there is a risk of the player 
forgetting to hold them. The following passage in the last move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 14, No. 1, will always be played 
correctly by an ordinary student if written as below :— 
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Odd as this notation may look to the cultivated musician, experience 
has shown me that it is an enormous help to the amateur, who only 
grasps one note at a time and forgets it the instant it is struck. 

The last point is concerning fingering. This must be marked 
where it will be seen, and that is only close to the head of the note, 
preferably a little to the left rather than directly above or below. It is 
generally best to mark it only when there is a change of position. The 
greatest discretion is needed, as the more you put, the less it will be 
heeded. That edition of Czerny’s Vélocité in which every note through- 
out is fingered is the worst in existence. The eye is perfectly bewildered 
by the array of figures. Observe the golden rule—nothing superfluous : 
every additional sign renders the act of reading more difficult. The 
directions for style of performance, which in Jensen and some other 
followers of Schumann reach an extravagant pitch, should be couched in 
the native tongue, and not in Italian, as experience shows that beyond 
the few commoner terms such as Allegro, rallentando, Adagio, &c., most 
people are very hazy as to their meaning, and will sooner ignore them 
than be at the trouble of turning them up in a dictionary. Useless to 
say, “ Well, then, they ought!” and to refuse to encourage such laziness. 
Which is best—to correct the same mistake many times over for every 
fresh learner, or to render the mistake less likely by an easier style 
of notation? I do not expect to overcome any one’s prejudices in this 
matter, but I hope that what I have said may be of use to those—of 
whom I was one not many years ago—who have simply never thought 
that attention to small details such as I have here described was of such 
vast importance in simplifying the difficult art of deciphering music. 


F. Corper. 
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BERLIOZ’S “ LES TROYENS.” 


A Review. 


T is sad to think that the greatest of French composers never saw the 
crowning achievement of his genius properly performed on the 
stage. In the new edition of the pianoforte score of the complete 
“ Troyens,” issued by the firm of Choudens, an appropriate quotation 
from the composer’s ‘“ Mémoires” appears by way of dedication: “O 
ma noble Cassandre, mon héroique vierge, il faut donc me résigner, je 
ne t’entendrai jamais!” Only after enormous difficulties and delays 
of ‘all kinds was the latter part of the work, its 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
acts, given at the Théatre Lyrique, Nov. 4th, 1463 ; and even then these 
were divided up so as to make five acts; innumerable cuts were made, 
and more and more of them as the performance went on; finally a 
rhapsode was introduced, to supply the necessary outline of what had 
passed in the Trojan scenes. The first part of the work, La Prise de 
Troie, has even now never been given on the French stage; and, con- 
sidering its wonderfully dramatic effect and “go,” it must be owned to be 
particularly ill-fitted to concert performance, in which guise alone it has 
been performed in Paris. 

It was left for Herr Mottl, the clever conductor of the Carlsruhe 
Opera, to present, first the neglected opening scenes, for the first time on 
any stage, and subsequently the work as a whole, in exact accordance 
with the composer’s intentions (except that it occupied two evenings 
instead of one), a few years ago; and last autumn the work took its 
proper place as the final and most interesting performance of a Berlioz- 
cycle, consisting of the three operas, Benvenuto Cellini, Béatrice et Bénédict, 
and Les Troyens, together with a concert of some representative works 
for orchestra. 

The most striking thing about Les Troyens, and more especially 
about its opening scenes, is its modern character ; it is far more uncom- 
promising than TJannhduser, the work which at the time of its composi- 
tion marked the highest stage of operatic development. 
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A continuity of design, a statuesque dignity of treatment, and a 
noble avoidance of anything approaching the ad captandum element, are 
characteristics which entitle it to a place with the most advanced works 
of Wagner; though nothing can be more unlike than the actual 
methods of the two masters, yet the impression created by both is 
equally profound. The use of something like “ | eit-motiven ” is to be 
traced, though of course they are not reduced to a system, or employed 
as the main basis of the music. The composer, too, was his own 
librettist, and the poem is scarcely less interesting than the music to 
which it is set. A very beautiful idea runs through the whole, joining 
the parts together with singular propriety. When Hector’s ghost 
appears to Aineas, the ultimate destination of the Trojans is definitely 
explained to be Italy; and in nearly all the subsequent scenes the 
word “ Italie! ” is uttered by one character or another, as if to keep the 
hero in mind of the purpose of his journey. 

The first example of the extremely modern character of the work is 
in the absence of an overture; the curtain rises on the scene of the 


deserted camp of the Greeks before Troy, after a short prelude begin- 
ning— 


Ex. 1. Allegro vivo. 
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Barbaric shouts of joy 
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tell us that the Trojans believe the long siege to be finally over, and 
their six-part chorus is finely worked up to a festive dance-measure. 
a2 
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We are told of the proposal of the Greeks to offer the wooden horse as a 
sacrifice to Pallas; and these preliminaries understood, Cassandra enters, 
with this characteristic unison passage for strings :— 


Ex. 3. Ea, 
Adagio. 
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She has been warned of what is coming :— 
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and is conscious of the fate that overhangs her people. A very beauti- 

ful arioso commences thus :— 
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a phrase which is heard at the close of the number in the tonic major. 
Her lover, Choroebus, enters, and a lovely duet follows, in which the 
suave accents of the man 


Ex. 6. Larghetto. 
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have no power to change the character of the woman’s utterances. The 
final adlegro may be a little conventional here and there, but it is 
exceedingly effective. 
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At Carlsruhe the next number opens a new scene, with the tomb of 
Hector in the foreground. Priam, Hecuba, and the rest, enter with 
this broad strain, the savage character of which is marked by the 
false relation between the E natural and E flat :— 


Ex. 8. Voices in unison. ‘ 
Dieux pro- tec - teurs de ville 























After a short gladiatorial exhibition, Andromache and Astyanax (mute 
personages) enter to weep over the tomb of Hector, and this beautiful 


funeral march 
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Ex. 9. Andante. 
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accompanies their touching pantomime, while the chorus and Cassandra 
utter short ejaculations of sympathy or warning. Presently Auneas 
rushes in with other warriors to tell of the portentous death of Laocéon. 
The wonderful ensemble that follows is among the most impressive 
things in the work ; each part in the fugato that is started is taken by 
either two or three voices in unison. Here is the theme, which is 
developed with musterly skill and effect : 


Ex. 9a. 
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The people leave the stage to prepare for the triumphal entry of the 
wooden horse into the citadel ; Cassandra, left alone, has a short scena, 
presently interrupted by the strains of: the sacred march of Troy, heard 
in the distance. 
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She recognizes it, and the truth gradually dawns upon her that this 
music, with its festal associations, is actually being used to accompany the 
progress of the machine which she knows is to bring about the ruin of 
her country. The situation is eminently suggestive for powerful music, 
and a more effective end of an act cannot be imagined than the scene in 
which she tries in vain to stop the procession. All this is only the first 
of the five acts into which the whole is divided. 

The second opens with Auneas lying asleep. In the prelude to the 
act occurs a passage illustrating the entrance of Ascanius, who retires, 
afraid to disturb his father. The ghost of Hector appears :— 
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Ex. 11. Stopped Horns. 
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His deep sigh, 
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is a little suggestive of the noises made by the dragon in Siegfried; his 
words are uttered in solemn monotone, to varying harmonies in the 
orchestra. Each sentence is sung a semitone lower than the last, and a 
gradual diminuendo adds enormously to the effect. A similar device 
was so done to death in the oratorios of Gounod that it is scarcely 
possible to realize how impressive it must originally have been here. 
The spectre gone, a band of agitated Trojans rush in, having rescued 
the household gods before taking flight from the burning city; and 
here the scene changes, without stop in the music, to the temple of 
Vesta, around which are gathered Polyxena and other women, singing 
a doleful invocation, which is apparently intended to represent the 
ecclesiastical “ Iastian ” mode, the mode which was forbidden because of 
the hideous tritone, here made the most of. 
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Cassandra inspires the women with the heroic determination to die 
rather than fall victims to the Greek soldiery, and this hymn 
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is sung as they reach stage after stage of frenzied exultation. But 
there are some who shrink from self-inflicted death; as they tremble in 
a corner, Cassandra and the rest drive them out of the temple as 
unworthy. The hymn is resumed, and when the soldiers enter in 
triumph, they find Cassandra dying ; her companions, with the 
cry 
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The third act opens, in strongest contrast to what has gone before, 
in Carthage, where a festival is being held in honour of the completion 
of the city. 


A charming introductory chorus of not much importance leads to 
this broad subject, 


Ex. 16. Voices in unison. 
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and presently Dido addresses her people. An ascending oes in 
the violins in the prelude to her song, as well as here, 

Ex. 17. Moderato. 
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reappears in slightly changed forms whenever the queen is a prominent 
figure, and may really be regarded as her “ Leit-motiv.” A procession 
now takes place, of architects, 
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Ex. 18. Allegro moderato. 
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sailors, 
Ex. 19. 





and labourers. 
Ex. 20. 
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Strings. 
When all have passed, and the people have sung the last refrain 
of Ex. 16, a duet begins, in which we see that Dido’s regrets for 
Sichzeus are not as real as she thinks. Notice the violin figure at the 
beginning of the duet :— 


Ex. 21. 
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The lovely close of this number reminds one not a little of passages in 
the famous “duo nocturne” of Béatrice et Bénédict. News is now 
brought of the arrival of the Trojans, whose festal march is now heard 
in the minor key. 
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At the same time, it is reported that the Numidians are in revolt, and 
/Mneas, after declaring himself (he enters at first with his armour 
covered by a cloak), undertakes to lead the Carthaginian army. 
$3 23. fore. ne 
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The theme is a little too much in the Meyerbeer manner, but the effect 
of the big ensemble founded on it is indisputable. 

According to the score of 1889, the “ Chasse Royale ” occupies the 
second scene of this same act, but, as played at Carlsruhe, it is preceded, 
at the beginning of a new section, by the duet between Anna and 
Narbal, of which we shall speak presently. The “Chasse” begins with 
the life of the wild forest. Songs of birds are heard, 
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naiads are seen swimming in a lake, 


Ex. 25. 
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frightening the creatures of the wood away. A storm arises, and the 
nymphs and fauns rush through the wood, uttering such cries as 
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A tree is struck by lightning, and the burning boughs are waved about 
in guise of torches by the satyrs, after the hunters have disappeared. 
Gradually all returns to its former condition, and the naiads return as 
the scene closes. Properly, the duet just mentioned begins Act iv. ; it is 
for Anna, Dido’s sister, and Narbal, her lover, and in some sense forms 
a counterpart to the duet for Cassandra and Choroebus in the first part 
of the work. The basso has this suave theme :— 
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Anna’s more vivacious utterances 
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being afterwards skilfully blended with his. A short instrumental 
section of great beauty, founded on the chorus, Ex. 16, now leads to an 
elaborate ballet scene, d propos of Aineas’s victorious return. The stage 
arrangement of this at Carlsruhe was especially beautiful, the principal 
characters being ranged upon a long seat stretching across the back- 
ground of the scene, while the dancers were in the front of the stage. 
The second of the dances, with this pretty opening phrase, 
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was placed after the third, a “ pas des Esclaves nubiennes,” a character- 
istic little dance with vocal accompaniment, strongly reminding the 
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hearer of the similar dance in Aida. But Dido is tired, and the dancers 
are dismissed, while she orders Iopas to sing of the joys of a pastoral 
life. His song, or rather hymn, to Ceres is of great beauty, and ushers 
in as suitably as possible the lyrical ensembles that follow it. 

Even so, something is wanting to Dido’s happiness, and she asks 
/M®neas to continue his narration of the events of the fall of Troy. 
When he tells her that Andromache has consoled herself in the arms of 
Pyrrhus for the loss of Hector, a quintet of exquisite beauty begins on 
the following theme :— 
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The “ Dido” subject in the ritornello will not escape notice. During 
its performance the characters, Dido, Aineas, Anna, Topas, and Narbal 
(with Ascanius as a mute personage) are disposed in a statuesque group, 
in complete repose; Ascanius playfully draws off Sichsus’s ring from 
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Dido’s finger, and the bystanders notice the significant circumstance. 
Immediately on the conclusion of this number the chorus enters, and a 
septet with choral accompaniment is sung, beginning thus :— 
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Notice at bar 5 the alternation of D flat with the persistent C in the 
accompaniment; by its means is presently effected a charming 
modulation to G flat, in which key the love-duet, the most beautiful 
thing in the opera, is laid out. 
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Here one is a reminded of the “duo nocturne” from the earlier 
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work, but more strongly still of the scene between Lorenzo and 
Jessica in the last act of The Merchant of Venice. Indeed, the words are 
nothing but a paraphrase of Shakespeare, after the first four lines :— 


Born. Nuit d’ivresse et d’extase infinie ! 
Blonde Phebé, grands astres de sa cour, 
Versez sur nous votre lueur bénie 
Fleurs des cieux, souriez 4 l’immortel amour ! 


Par une telle nuit, le front ceint de Cytise, 
Votre mére Vénus suivit le bel Anchise 
Aux bosquets de 1’Ida. 


Par une telle nuit, fou d’amour et de joie, 
Troilus vint attendre aux pieds des murs de Troie 
La belle Cressida. 


Nuit d’ivresse, etc. 


Par une telle nuit la pudique Diane 
Laissa tomber enfin son voile diaphane 
Aux yeux d’Endymion. 


Par une telle nuit le fils de Cythérée 
Accueillit froidement la tendresse enivrée 
De la reine Didon. 


Et dans la méme nuit, hélas! l’injuste reine 
Accusant son amant obtint de lui sans peine 
Le plus tendre pardon. 


Born. Nuit d’ivresse, etc. 


Not without interruption does the act close, for, lest Auneas should 
become unmindful of his mission to found a new Troy in Italy, 
Mercury descends in person, just as the lovers are leaving the stage; he 
strikes with the caduceus upon a shield left by Auneas, and utters the 
triple shout “ Italie! Italie! Italie!” This touch is one of the most 
suggestive things in the work, from the dramatic and poetical point of 
view, and nothing more effective on the stage can be imagined, after a 
long succession of purely lyrical numbers, than this unexpected recall to 
sterner things. 

The final act of the drama opens in the Carthaginian harbour, 
where the Trojan ships are preparing for departure. From the rigging 
of one of the ships comes the voice of a young sailor (compare the open- 
ing of Tristan) :— 
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Pantheus and a group of Trojan chiefs come to hasten the preparations, 
for ghostly voices have again been heard urging them to make all speed 
for Italy. The theme 
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is worked with infinite skill, and in the course of the number the voices 
are heard again. A little duet for Trojan sentinels, of lighter style 
than the rest, leads to a magnificent scena for Auneas, at the climax of 
which the spectres once more utter their warnings. For an instant, too, 
each of them becomes visible, and the excitement of the music presently 
grows intense, when the queen enters to take her last farewell. With 
repeated cries of “ Italie !”’ and to the strains of the Trojan march, now 
heard in its original form, the final preparations are made. At Carlsruhe, 
the impression of the scene was heightened by a wonderfully realistic sun- 
rise effect. In the next scene, Dido refuses the consolations offered by her 
sister and the others; the voices of the sailors are once more heard as the 
Trojans set sail, and after the queen has dismissed her companions, 
she sings a splendidly dramatic solo, preluded by the “ Leit-motiv” in a 
much altered form. 
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At length a calm despair succeeds to her passionate fury, and a lovely 
adagio begins as follows :— 
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the close of which must be given at greater length :— 
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beautiful death-song of Dido in Purcell’s fine opera, making all due 
allowance for the difference in style. If this carries us to one of the 
earliest operas, the final scene of all has more than a superficial 
resemblance to the close of the Wagnerian trilogy, both in subject 
matter and in stage arrangement. A terrace overlooking the sea is the 
scene ; round two altars built on each side of a funeral pyre the priests 
of Pluto circle, singing a lugubrious hymn :— 


Dienx de lou - 
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This is broken by a solemn imprecation pronounced by Anna and 
Narbal, singing in unison, and immediately afterwards Dido mounts 
the steps leading to the pile. With the prophetic vision granted to 
those who are about to die, she sees the vengeance of Carthage on Kome, 
and, with the name of Hannibal on her lips, stabs herself. Before she 
expires, however, the final glories of Rome are revealed to her, and an 
apotheosis of the Roman capitol is seen in the sky, as the Trojan march 
is again heard, bringing the whole to a triumphal conclusion. 

Outside the music-dramas of Wagner, the literature of music 
contains nothing approaching this score in grandeur of conception, 
artistic self-restraint, and nobility of style; it is curiously free from 
those less refined qualities which appear in nearly all the French 
master’s purely orchestral works, while it has all their originality, and 
fur more than their mastery of design and material. 





FRIEDRICH SMETANA. 
A Sxketcn. 


T the present moment the works of no musician are being brought 
so prominently before the German public as are those of the 
lamented Czech, Friedrich Smetana. And for this, they who have 
the good fortune to hear them are indebted in the first instance to the 
concert and operatic performances given in connection with the Inter- 
national Musical and Theatrical Exhibition at Vienna in 1892, 
which gave the requisite fillip to public interest in the matter. Since 
then Smetana’s works have spread with quite abnormal rapidity through 
the concert-rooms and theatres of Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, Vienna, 
Buda-Pesth, &c.; and if we in London have not yet been fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of even a concert-work which was 
new to us, there is nothing to prevent us from looking forward with 
hope to the day when we shall be on an equal footing with our more 
fortunate Continental neighbours. 

Before Smetana’s day Bohemian music was non-existent (at least 
for all practical purposes); and, although such musicians as Dismas 
Zelenka, the friend of Bach, Myslivécek, the author of Olimpiade 
and Bellerofonte, Dussek, Reicha, were Czechs, yet neither indi- 
vidually nor collectively did they achieve ought of moment to better 
their country’s art. However brilliant the future of Bohemian music 
may be—and its present condition surely affords ground for the best 
hopes—there can be no question as to the debt which it owes to 
Smetana for its past and (to some extent) for its immediate future. 
He came into the world two years before the production of Skraup’s 
Dratenik * (a work which was long regarded by the Czechs as the first 
Bohemian opera), and made his first public appearance as a pianist at 
the Kaiserfest in his native town, Leitomischl, when but six years of 
age. So pronounced was his success on this occasion that his father’s 
objections to a musical career for his son were completely overcome, 


* Prague, 6th Feb., 1826. 
R 2 
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though not before a good deal of valuable time had been cut to waste. 
Proksch,* the principal teacher in Prague, undertook his musical educa- 
tion, and for some time Smetana applied himself diligently to his work. 
Ere long, however, a spirit of restlessness and a desire to see and to know 
Schumann seized him, and he betook himself to Leipzig for the purpose 
of obtaining Schumann’s advice as to his musical studies. The latter 
at first recommended him to put himself under Mendelssohn’s guidance ; 
but, unfortunately, the poor Bohemian did not possess sufficient means 
to enable him to act upon the suggestion. ‘Then study Bach,” said 
Schumann; and when Smetana stated that he had already done so, 
Schumann replied with great impressiveness, “Study him again and 
again; for he must be studied many, many times.” This advice, being 
more compatible with Smetana’s means, was promptly acted upon; and 
even as late as in 1879 Smetana is known to have undergone what he 
called a “ complete course of Bach,” when writing the symphonic poem, 
“Blanik.” After returning to Prague, he was appointed concert- 
meister to the Emperor Ferdinand—his first appointment of any note. 
The year 1848 was one of great importance to Smetana, for not 
only did he marry the pianist Katharin Kolar then, and, with her help, 
found a pianoforte school in Prague, but it is also the date of his intro- 
duction to Liszt, with whom he afterwards became very intimate, and who 
exercised no little influence upon many of his subsequent compositions. 
Having written a number of pianoforte sketches (which are known as 
his Opus 1), Smetana sent them to Liszt with a letter craving permission 
to dedicate them to the Weimar master; and although the latter had never 
even heard Smetana’s name, he accepted the proffered compliment, 
besides taking a good deal of trouble to effect their publication. To 
Smetana he wrote thus :—“ The morceaux caractéristiques, together with 
your letter, were handed to me about a quarter of an hour before my 
departure from Weimar. Before all, let me thank you cordially for 
the dedication, which it gives me great pleasure to accept, since the 
pieces are among the most admirable and most beautiful that I have 
seen of late. But I would like to point out a little matter in connection 
with the title of the first, ‘Gretchen im Walde.’ The canon-form seems 
to me to be too scientific for ‘ Gretchen’; the simple title ‘Im Walde’ is 
preferable to my mind. Difficult though it be nowadays to find a good 
publisher for a good work by a composer who is not well known, I still 
hope to be able to let you know very soon about the publication of your 
morceaux ; and in any case I will do my utmost to bring you in contact 
with a publisher from whom you may obtain such good terms as will 
encourage you in your work. Should I be passing through Prague in 
the course of this summer, as seems highly probable, I will give myself 


* Smetana had been a pupil of Ikavec, at Neuhaus, before he went under 
Proksch at Prague. 
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the pleasure of meeting you, and of thanking you in person. Mean- 
while accept the assurance of my regard for you. F. Laszr, 
Kycjanowitz, 30th March, 1848.” 

A few months later Liszt and Smetana met in Prague, when the 
former seems to have been deeply impressed with the young Czecli, since 
he at once invited him to come to Weimar. This invitation was 
accepted, and Smetana spent some time under Liszt’s roof. At Weimar 
he met the famous Vienna conductor, Herbeck, who relates that one 
evening in Liszt’s house Smetana took a most solemn vow to devote his 
whole life to the advancement of Bohemian art. That he did what he 
could to keep his vow will be seen later on. 

For the next few years Smetana pursued the even tenor of his 
way, until in 1854 he again sent some manuscripts to Liszt,* with a 
letter, to which the Abbé replied :—“I spent a couple of quiet hours 
which fell to my lot quite exceptionally this week in looking over the 
MSS. that you sent me. Your Stammbuchbldtter at once appeared to 
me to be a work fit to rank with the best of its kind; and now that I 
have played it through again, I have discovered much that is well con- 
ceived and highly effective, and so worthy of great praise. As to its 
publication, I can unfortunately do nothing, for publishers look for 
something else than artistic worth in a composition. Many really bad 
productions sell well under good auspices, while heaps of good things 
often lie like lead in the music-shops. It is not possible for any one 
person to remedy this evil; and although I have made many an effort 
to smooth the path for real talent, yet the success of my efforts has 
always remained very small. The chief duty of the true artist is, of 
course, to persist steadfastly in that line which he is firmly convinced is 
the right one, and to cultivate and do that which he knows to be good 
in art. 

“Now permit me to give you my ‘compliments upon the Stammbuch- 
bldtter, and to suggest a few variationst in one or two of them to you. 
I am ‘genuinely sorry that our musical intercourse is hindered by the 
distance between Prague and Weimar. If you could come here for a 
day or two it would give me pleasure to point out a few things, and to 
make some suggestions which perhaps would not be altogether useless 
to you in view of your present work. Accept the assurance, Xe. 
F. Liszt. Weimar, 12th April, 1854.” 

In 1856 the two musicians once more came in contact when Liszt 
was in Prague superintending the rehearsals of his Graner Messe. The 


* They were the Stammbuchblitter, some of which were afterwards published 
as Opus 2, 

+ The variations mentioned in this letter refer to Nos. 18, 15, 16, 17, 18 of the 
pieces. 
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latter passed many an evening during that time playing to Smetana the 
works of Chopin, Schumann, and Beethoven; and it is but natural that 
personal intercourse with such a man was not without its influence upon 
Smetana. This influence is particularly noticeable in the six symphonic 
poenis which go to make up the fine work, Mein Vaterland, in writing 
which Smetana acknowledged his admiration for Liszt’s symphonic 
poems—“ they mark the limits of possibility in the direction of musical 
suggestiveness.” At the instigation of Alexander Dreyschock, Smetana 
was induced to proceed in 1856 to Gothenburg, to conduct and play at 
the Philharmonic Concerts in that city. There he remained until 1861, 
when, after a highly successful concert tour, he set out on his return to 
Bohemia, having resigned his Swedish appointments owing to the 
delicate state of his wife’s health, a condition induced by the extreme 
rigour of the northern climate. His resignation, however, had been 
delayed too long, and he suffered an irreparable loss in the death of his 
wife at Dresden as they were on their way home. Once, more Smetana 
changed his plans, and now having no one but himself to consider, he 
returned to Sweden. But the opening of Interimstheater in 1866, 
and the establishment of an independent nursery for Bohemian art, 
impelled him to return home and accept the proffered post of conductor 
—a step which also enabled him to redeem the pledge he had given in 
the presence of Herbeck and Liszt sume years before to devote himself 
to furthering the interests of the music of his country. During his 
sojourn in Sweden he had written a number of compositions for 
orchestra as well as for pianoforte. Among the former may be men- 
tioned the symphonic poems Richard III., Wallenstein’s Lager, and 
Hakon Jaril—all clever works, but not likely to effect much improve- 
ment in Bohemian music, since they are more characteristic of a foreigner 
than of a Czech. 

By 1863 Smetana had completed his three-act opera Die Branden- 
burger in Bohmen, but it remained unperformed until 5th Jan., 1866, 
when it at once met with good success owing to the use the composer 
made in it of national folk-music. It was followed on the 30th May 
in the same year by the three-act comic opera Prodana nevesta (die 
Verkaufte Braut), which fully established its composer’s fame in his own 
country. At the same time there arose a feeling among a certain 
section of the Bohemian musical public that the music was too “ new” 
to be completely understood at the outset; but its inherent beauties, 
which at first perhaps only commanded respect, soon wormed their way 
into the hearts of the people, with the result that the hundredth 
performance of the opera was celebrated in 1882, and the 150th four 
years later, while it is now making the round of continental opera- 
houses. In 1868 the serious opera Dalibor was produced, and 
immediately gave rise toa good deal of controversy, many declaring 
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that they found in it a very strong inclination towards Wagnerianism 
(a charge which nowadays, too, is hurled indiscriminately at the heads 
of almost all new opera composers).* 

However, those who were on the watch for external influence in the 
works of the apostle of national music were amply repaid when Smetana’s 
“‘ grand prize” music-drama Libuse was produced at the opening of the 
National Theatre in Prague, 11th June, 1881. Though in this work 
the composer is estimated to have reached the highest point he was 
destined to reach—at least in so far as characterization and dramatic force 
are concerned—yet the work unquestionably lacks the ingenuousness 
and naturalness of its predecessors, besides exhibiting a very pronounced 
leaning towards the Wagnerian idiom. Such was the generally expressed 
opinion eleven years ago. When Die Teufelsmauer was produced at 
Prague, 15th October, 1882, a very marked decadence of power was 
made manifest in the composer’s work; for although it contains much 
that is dramatically effective and almost beautiful, that skill in poly- 
phonic writing (upon the possession of which Smetana justly prided 
himself) had entirely disappeared, to be replaced by something near 
akin to childish simplicity. So far back as 1874 Smetana had lost his 
sense of hearing; but even in 1882 the world was still in ignorance 
of the near approach of that terrible darkness which was ultimately 
to enshroud the remainder of his existence. Yet there can be but little 
doubt that Smetana himself was at least partially conscious of his 
own condition; and the opinion seems warranted by the manifest 
decadence of power just mentioned. 

Smetana was indeed an honoured prophet in his own country. 
His dearest wish for many years had been to witness the opening of a 
national theatre at Prague; and not only was this wish gratified, but 
he had the inestimable personal satisfaction of knowing that his opera 
Libuse was that selected by the managers for the opening festivities. 
For his sixtieth birthday, too, a gigantic musical /éte was arranged by 
the united musical societies of Bohemia to do him honour; but on that 
day (2nd March, 1884) little joy was in the house of Smetana. The 
mental disease from which he ultimately died on the 12th May, 1884, 
had already made its existence too obvious to be ignored, and in April 
it was found necessary to confine him in an asylum. 


It has been said already that Smetana was a first-rate pianist; his 
first ‘idea, in fact, had been to adopt the career of a virtuoso—a career 
which he abandoned fortunately in order to devote himself entirely to 


* In 1874-76-78 were produced the operas Zwei Witwen, Hubicka (der Kuss), 
Tajewstvi das Geheimnis) ; and in 1882 Certova stena. 
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composition. He was also the composer of a mass of pianoforte music, 
much of which was intended for concert purposes. His “ Bohmische 
Tiinze”” are charmingly fresh-sounding even now when the glorified 
dance (as, e.g., in Dvérak’s “Slavische Tinze” and the Hungarian 
Dances of Brahms) is hackneyed by the attempts of every more or less 
capable school-girl. Smetana was seized with the idea of effecting for the 
Polka what Chopin had done for the Mazurka, and although the results 
were unequal, yet Smetana’s “Trois Polka de Salon” and the 
“ Trois Polka poétiques ” have much to commend them. As a writer 
for the orchestra he takes higher rank, for his technique was superb. 
The splendid cycle of six symphonic poems known as Mein Vaterland 
proves the composer to have been a born writer of programme music ; 
and two of them at least—“ Vitava”’ and “Aus Bohmens Flur und 
Hain ”’—are as beautiful as they are characteristic and clever. The 
overtures to his operas, too, though generally short, are in several cases 
of great excellence, those to JLibuse and Hubicka being especially 
noteworthy ; while the Verwandlungsmysik from Dalibor and the 
prelude to Die Teufelsmauer are charming, if not over and above 
original. 

Smetana’s music on the whole is characteristic of a composer who 
had something new to say and, speaking generally, a new way in which 
to say it. His really fine quartet, “ Aus meinem Leben,” with its very 
original finale, and the pianoforte trio have been most undeservedly 
neglected in England, neither work appearing in the catalogue of the 
Monday Popular Concerts. A very strong point in all his vocal com- 
positions, and more especially in his operas, is the extreme care he took 
with the declamation of the text—an idea which was suggested to him 
in the first instance by an article from the pen of his subsequent 
librettist; Fraulein Eliska Krasnohorsk4, which appeared in the columns 
of a Bohemian newspaper in 1871. Its effect upon Smetana was 
immense, and from the date of its publication he devoted a great deal of 
attention to the rhythmical peculiarities of the Bohemian tongue, and 
treated them in a manner that had never been dreamt of before. 

It has been stated already that Smetana lost his sense of hearing 
some ten years before his death. His own account of the gradual 
growth of the disease (written for his friend, Dr. Carl Stumpf) has a 
certain melancholy interest, and to some extent proves that the composer 
was not unaware of his condition. When the deafness, which began in 
the right ear, was gradually increasing, Smetana wrote, “in dieser -Zeit 
erténte jeden Abend ausserhalb des geschlossenen Zimmers draussen 
im Haine ein wunderschénes Flétenspiel. Erst seit meiner Ankunft in 
Prag verschwand es und nie mehr durch alle Jahre kehrte es zuriick. 
Wihrend des Tages plagten mich langhaltende As-dur Accorde (c. es. as.) 
in héchste Piccolo-lage, welche abwechselnd erténten und welche ich im 
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Ton E*‘ des Finales meines Streichquartettes auszudriicken glaubte, weil 
der Violinist leicht das héchste E im Flageolet schon klingend hervor- 
bringen kann, wihrend ein Dreiklang im Streichquartet unméglich ist— 
es hatte ein grésseres Orchester zu thun, um den Reiz des subjectiv von 
mir empfundenen As-accordes zu verteilen fiir drei ganz gleichklingende 
Instrumente.” Later, the deafness increased so greatly that Smetana 
was able to distinguish only the kettle-drum and, very occasionally, the 
double-bass. The mighty trombone he was unable to hear even when 
standing next it. Nevertheless, in this pitiable condition he wrote a 
number of orchestral works, as well as the quartet just mentioned and 
several operas. ‘Ich habe von all’ diesen Werken nicht einen Ton 
gehort,” wrote Smetana. Prof. Zaufal, who attended the composer at 
the outset of his illness, relates that Smetana was followed everywhere 
by “the most insufferably commonplace melodies,” just as Robert Franz 
was. Immediately before total deafness came upon him, Smetana 
declared that he constantly heard the sound as of harp-playing, and that 
he could produce “ real musical notes by gently tapping the lobes of his 
ears.” ‘“ The tones were like those of a bass voice singing mesza-voce.” 


Shortly after the hundredth performance of die Verkaufte Braut at 
Prague in 1882, a writer * of established reputation remarked in the 


course of a very able article published in a Dresden journal that 
“during the next ten years the musical world will be filled with 
astonishment to learn that so great an artist lived so recently, of whose 
very existence it was in almost total ignorance”; and readers of con- 
temporary German papers will hardly require to have their attention 
drawn to the wonderful fulfilment of this prophecy. In Prague a 
Smetana-cycle was given in September last, at which no less than eight 
of his operas were performed, and in October the first performance in 
German of der Kuss was given at Leipzig. From 1883 to 1891 no less 
than 3,376 performances were given at the National Theatre in Prague, 
and these included a good proportion of Smetana’s works, as well as 
those of Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Liszt (St. Elizabeth), Dvorék, Fibich, 
Goldmark, Verdi, &c., so that there is plenty of vigour in Bohemian 
operatic life. 

That the Czechs speak hyperbolically when they compare Smetana 
with Beethoven is of course unquestionable, but in doing so do they not 
assume to themselves a right which all peoples assume whose “ great” 
men are somewhat limited in point of number—the right of making 
the most of those they do possess? That Smetana’s music is extremely 
characteristic and in many cases decidedly original there can be no 
doubt ; and it is equally certain that it has been undeservedly neglected 


* Ludwig Hartmann. 
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in times past. It remains to be seen, however, if it can bear the 
immense strain put upon it by the abnormal number of performances it 
is at the moment undergoing. If they are of any service in definitely 
settling Smetana’s rightful place in the history of the world’s art, they 
will at least be justifiable. 


Notes. 


I. It is perhaps worthy of note that Smetana owed the publication of die 
Verkaufte Braut and Libuse to the spirited enterprise of a society, Matice 
Hudebni, founded for the express purpose of publishing the compositions of 
Bohemian writers. Dvordk’s Dimitrj is now in the possession of the same 
society. 

II. Considerable doubt has existed hitherto as to the correct pronunciation of 
Smetana’s name. That doubt is settled by the statement made by Smetana 
himself to Liszt to the effect that he pronounced his name 
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MUSIC AND PESSIMISM. 


T is not surprising that music, in common with other arts, has 
fallen a prey to what may be called the “ ismic ” tendency of the 
day; for we are constantly being told that modern music reflects 
modern thought. The statement appears to be made in all seriousness, 


and not by the type of man who regards every forward movement as 
another step towards ruin. We hear on the one hand a class of 
literature termed décadent; a class of man, or woman, or indeed any- 
thing that one can hang an epithet on to, as fin de siecle; our own 
language is becoming—so they tell us—codified into what has not been 
inaptly termed “‘telegram-English,” and generally we are warned that 
we are on the brink of disaster. The school which condemns the 
plain speaking of Zola and Guy de Maupassant, which shudders at 
being confronted with a painting by Degas, which holds up its hands in 
holy horror at Ibsen and Sudermann—nay, even at Pinero in his later 
manner, sweeps Berlioz and Wagner into the same basket. We are 
solemnly assured that the struggle for existence, the battle of life which 
ends with the survival of the fittest, are to be found typified, if not 
glorified by the sound-nimbus which surrounds the modern orchestra, and 
that the public, which listens, does so under the impulse of unnatural 
and excessive excitement. The idea is fascinating when pursued along 
certain lines; butis it true ? Are the new harmonies (discords they are 
generally termed), and the sonority of the modern orchestra together with 
the more serious attitude of music, to be held as the result of unhealthy 
cravings for some inexpressible desire ; in a word, is the music of to-day 
so morbid and so degraded that it is to be taken as a sign of a premature 
nervous degeneration and physical deterioration? Doubtless there may 
be cynics who go to a concert to hear the wrong side of music, just as 
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they may study Burne Jones’s pictures less from admiration than from 
the point of diagnosing the complaints, physical and moral, of his female 
subjects. 

An excess of enthusiasm may lead to reaction, by a wise law of 
moral dynamics, but still there are two ways of regarding the golden 
mean. The mind that strives to find in art a sign of decline may itself 
be failing in its acuteness, by reason of its very search. We may be 
sure that the /audator temporis acti is, like the poor, always with us; and, 
as he was in the Augustan age, we find him still difficilis, querulus. 
While we may leave with a serene mind the improbable results of this 
so-called down-grade movement to professors of psychiatry, we may 
perhaps examine its indications. 

Granted that there is in modern life a deep restless current of dis- 
satisfaction (we do not admit it for a moment), do we find in music as 
we hear it to-day a purallel morbid tendency? We may imagine our 
critic deploring the lack of “linked sweetness long drawn out,” and 
finding in the modern orchestra nothing but ‘Sturm und Drang.” The 
long-suffering quotations are part of the stock in trade of his argument, 
but surely he kas forgotten (if we only could!) the only “ Intermezzo.” 

The art of to-day has arrived at its present stage by no hap-hazard 
route. Its evolution has come about in a natural sequence as logical 
as that of its great analogue. But while the spirit of music has 
always been a little in advance of the time, it may reflect in some degree 
the deeper and more serious thought of the age, and that not necessarily 
a morbid one. Assuming that music is written more from the heart 
than the brain, we nevertheless find it invariably asserted that work 
which shows great earnestness of aim is to be regarded as an index of 
an unnatural train of thought, and this assertion has been made as 
much of works of to-day as of those which saw the light long ago. 

The musician has a claim to recognition as a deep thinker, just as 
a “poet” has. His method is slightly different, he employs sound in 
another way, the way that comes more readily to him, and his speech is 
bounded by an infinite horizon of meaning, to be found by all who 
choose to seek. It has become common to regard that which requires 
concentration of thought to grasp it as a sign of an overstrung mind, 
because perhaps the average mind cannot come near it. Art is not an 
amusement, nor did it take its origin as an amusement. To regard it as 
such, is as absurd as it would be to call Thomas Carlyle a writer of light 
literature. Far from reflecting the mental attitude of the day, it bas 
often absolutely created it. It is not given to the many to understand, 
but to the few, and of all arts music, more than any of the others, demands 
more of the creator and the listener. It demands an attention which 
can only be born of close concentration. It is easy to take a second 
look at a picture, to turn back a page or two when our mind wanders 
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and our reading becomes mechanical ; but music flows on continuously, and 
what we have failed to grasp at a first hearing we must trust to under- 
stand later, for here there are no pages to turn back. We cannot hear 
it as we choose, but only as the composer chooses, and the effect upon us 
succeeds or fails according as we approach or recede from the composer’s 
intention. We can, if we try to put ourselves close to the mind of the 
creator of it, hear what he has heard, and what he tells us, not all 
at once, but by a gradual study of the complex parts. Man’s work is as 
man’s frame. We are less concerned with the surface. It is the mass 
of intricacy, the disposition of the organism, which give the symmetry. 

There must be sympathy as well. We are not to desire to be 
amused, but to put ourselves in train with the composer’s intention, to 
try to regard it in the light in which it had its birth—for music is no 
casual thing. However feeble and ill-constructed, it should carry its 
own ensign of truth and conviction, to tell its story as it was told him 
whose mission it was to write it down. Its highest aim is to make us 
think, and, when we cannot think of ourselves, to think for us, so that 
the dominant note of our mind at the time is well in tune with the 
composer’s. In some measure we may grasp it at once, we may indeed 
strike the same note, or we may hope in time to reach it. The mental 
harmonics may come from some unknown region, and again these 
winged voices may lead us to the parent sound. 

That this cannot be done except with some conviction of purpose is 
clear. Wagner struck at the root of the matter when he said his work 
was not to be listened to after a hard day’s work. The listening was 
work itself. If this be a brief statement of the higher claims of music, 
let us consider whether the thoughts it utters are noble and elevating, 
or are to be considered as morbid plaints that paralyze faith and human 
energy. 

If we look at any old music, that of the early sixteenth century, for 
instance, we find that no matter how lightsome the words of the songs 
may be, the prevailing characteristic is an all-pervading tone of melan- 
choly. Technically, this was due somewhat to the use of the Greek 
modes which crept into secular music from the plain-chant of the church. 
Old Scotch music, Irish and English as well, show this sadness. Of the 
music of this and the following century we have had excellent oppor- 
tunities afforded us, by Mr. Dolmetsch, of hearing the works of English 
and foreign masters performed on the instruments for which they were 
written. One cannot listen to such works of our early English composers 
without feeling that life in those days must have been almost hopeless. 
The music is sad and wistful, with a distinct colour of its own, and, 
listening to it, we can well conjure up its environment. And yet was 
the spirit of the Elizabethan age so very like its music? Was the 
English enterprise, the English literature, tainted with unhealthy 
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excitement ? The music of the time was less thoughtful than pensive, 
and still had a genuine ring about it that purified rather than depressed 
the mind. But we may reckon with some certainly that it had its 
detractors, and the novelty of Purcell’s style must have been regarded 
as little short of revolutionary. Bach and Handel are likewise tinged 
with a certain sadness, more perhaps from the nature of their subjects, 
but their music breathes nothing but the purest optimism. 

Beethoven and Schubert, condemned by their vocation to live 
apart and work out their task unaided, often unencouraged, were 
privileged to hear sounds which came as from another world, and which 
almost grated on the ears of their listeners. Their innovations sounded a 
new note, and the world without a second thought condemned them. 
The /audator temporis acti was strong in these days, and exclaimed, “ If 
this be music, what next?” And still the art kept blossoming and 
sending out new shoots. At last two giants stepped forth to shake with 
their tread the ground where late there had been frolicsome pirouettings. 
A few strokes of their pens swept away all trivial formalities, and the 
triumphant sonority of the modern orchestra heralded the spirit in 
place of the letter of music. At once the detractors sprang up, not in 
companies, but in regiments. The violence of their language was well 
in keeping with what they called the violence of the music. The story 
was told only yesterday, and it need not be repeated. 

Berlioz and Wagner were given to hear sounds undreamt of before, 
not only in the regions of emotion, but in the dry detail of technique. 
Life under their touch became an actuality, quick-beating and intensely 
real, not an artificial formula as it had been before. The story of their 
lives shows that they did not merely exist: they lived, and live. And 
with their music they reached those who had heretofore been tone-deaf to 
all others. They have touched many with a hand that gently falls as a 
blessing, not as a curse. There may be excitement, magnificent and 
splendidly vital, in listening to these prophets of modern music, but it 
is healthy, and health-giving. It is not enervating, nor does it en- 
courage a depraved taste. Those who desire the unrest of un- 
natural excitement ask for something which demands no particular 
intelligence or appreciation. They avoid music in its highest form, 
and, knowing where “music” lowered to their taste can be found, 
seek it elsewhere than at the shrine of Berlioz and Wagner. The 
dignity of the work of these two men, work which culminated in the 
Messe des Morts and Parsifal, has served to straighten the crookedness 
of life. Such strains should act as a healing balm to those who are 
racked by the tension of their over-taxed nerves. Their music may tell 
of some dark shadows in life, but only by a poetic and epic method. 
The Greeks had their tragedies ages ago—the sublimity of their own 
colossal mythology ; and, with their sensitive bearing towards all that 
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was horrible, so planned their dramatic schemes that the coup de main 
was not enacted on the scene. Still, beneath all this pageant that 
revelled in the gorgeous colour of their history there was a deep under- 
flow of philosophy, profound enough to make a modern critic quail at 
the immensity of his task. These tragedies did not cause by their 
storm and stress the degeneracy of Greece, nor can the Nibelungen Ring, 
their modern type, bring about any result other than what is noble and 
hopeful. 

It is constantly being said that romance is dead to the age we live 
in. That seems to depend on the manner of life that is led. Im- 
personally it does exist, and with a still more vigorous stem, in the art 
of the day. Temperance born of experience leads to better things as the 
years grow older; and with the newly-awakened interest in all that eye 
can see, or ear can hear, or mind can understand, with the widespread 
knowledge that there are other and often better methods of instruction 
than are to be found in books, one need have no despair that the music 
of to-day, or, indeed, any of the arts, is falling to the ground unheeded. 

Modern music has freed itself of the bonds of artificiality, and it 
speaks only what istrueand real. But music is too universal an art to be 
limited by time or fortuitous circumstances. We live in days when people 
“ seek after signs” and “imagine vain things.” Art feels it, but in a pure 
way. Even if modern life has become a weary thing, and if jaded palates 
lead to depraved appetites, art still is clean. There may be a reaction, 
but there has never been any great movement which did not suffer even 
more from the excess of thoughtless enthusiasts than from bitter de- 
tractors. In the end the enthusiasts have triumphed, and the detractors 
have lived long enough to repent. We are said to take our pleasures 
seriously—work is pleasure, and a serious thing too ; and it is the terrible 
earnestness of brain-workers nowadays that calls forth pitiful sneers from 
those whose days are weary and whose lives are little else than a con- 
demnation of themselves. The art-worker produces according to his 
emotions. The sincere have themselves and their high ideals as a guide, 
not their public. After all, music and art are not mere politics. 
Modern music speaks more truth and conviction, more heart and soul 
than the older styles. No one in writing church music would dare 
to introduce a bravura passage for a soprano such as we find 
in the older works. The lady would be reminded that neither the 
church nor the concert-room was the place for rocalizes. It must not 
be forgotten that instead of being levelled down, we are being 
levelled up. Time, hereditary tendency, call it what you will, is 
developing the faculties with lightning speed. What was “ caviare to 
the general ” twenty-five years ago is now our daily bread. And our 
ears, like our other faculties, are becoming more highly endowed. 

Music to-day is not written to set heads nodding and feet stamping. 
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It is the articulation of a thought. When the dawn broke with the 
coming of Beethoven and Schubert, there were weather-prophets who 
saw rain in the sky, the presage of a deluge that was to swamp musical 
mankind. These composers were received with dim forebodings, because 
their ears heard what others could not. It was music in advance of the 
time, and therefore must be swept away ; and yet it lives sturdily to-day. 
But would our /audator temporis acti go back to his prototype in these 
days? Not he! He, too, has changed with the times; and if we look 
at him with a mildly compassionate air, we yet feel that he, too, has his 
uses. 
Wittiam WALLACE. 





RETROSPECTIVE. 


** The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.” — Wordsworth. 


og reviewing musical doings in London during the last three months 

it is satisfactory to notice that concerts have been less in number 
but greater in artistic interest than for many past winters. Doubtless 
concert-givers are fully determined to rush into our halls in their usual 
bewildering numbers as soon as what is termed the “ London season ” 
shall have commenced ; but this is all the more reason why we should 
congratulate ourselves on the temporary lull we have experienced, and 
on the general excellence of the fare recently provided. 

The programmes of the first ten Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
were more than usually rich in novelties, all, with two exceptions, by 
English composers. These consisted of an orchestral ballad, entitled 
“ Durand,” by Mr. Godfrey Pringle, produced at the first concert on 
October 14th last; an orchestral prelude, “The Eumenides of Aischy- 
lus,” by Mr. W. Wallace, heard on the following Saturday; a concert- 
overture, “ Youth,” by Dr. Henry Hiles, played the next week; Mr. 
Granville Bantock’s overture to his cantata, The Fire-Worshippers, 
given on November I1th; and a “Cradle Song” for orchestra, by Mr. 
©. H. Couldery, produced the following week. The three most im- 
portant works written for the last Norwich Festival, viz, Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s Water-Lily, M. Paderewski’s “Polish Fantasia,” and Mr. 
Edward German’s Second Symphony in A minor, were also performed ; 
and Herr Klengel’s Concerto for violoncello and orchestra, in A minor, 
No. 3, introduced into England. With regard to other works, the list 
was equally attractive, and the performances, under the experienced 
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conductorship of Mr. Manns, have been excellent. Mr. Henschel 
began his eighth series of Symphony Concerts at St. James’s Hall 
on November 8th, when a large audience gave promise of more 
appreciative public support than has hitherto been accorded. The 
second concert on the following fortnight was opened by the first 
performance of an Overture in D minor, by Mr. Emanuel Moor, 
chiefly remarkable for its extended and impressive introduction. 
M. Paderewski’s “Polish Fantasia” made so favourable an impression 
on this occasion that the last movement was repeated. As at the previous 
performance at the Crystal Palace, the exacting pianoforte part was 
played by the composer. Much interest was imparted to the third 
concert by the inclusion in the programme of Rubinstein’s remarkable 
“Ocean Symphony,” Op. 42, which probably to most of the audience 
came with the added charm of novelty. The work was first performed 
at Koningsberg in 1857, and subsequently in Leipzig, 1860; London, 
1861; Vienna, 1863; and New York, 1871. On April 12th, 1877, 
it was played, under the composer’s direction, at the Crystal Palace, 
with a second Adagio and Scherzo added to the original four movements; 
and in the same year it was given by the Philharmonic Society and at 
Dr. Wilde’s New Philharmonic Concerts. Yet another movement, Lento 
assai, entitled “The Storm,” was introduced at the Crystal Palace on 
May 18th, 1882, but this is omitted in the latest edition of the score 
published by Senff, of Leipzig. The numbers, effectively rendered by 
Mr. Henschel’s orchestra on December 6th, were the opening A//egro 
maestoso in C, the Adagio in E minor, the Scherzo in F, and the con- 
cluding Allegro con fuoco. 

Amateur orchestral societies have displayed commendable enter- 
prise. A “ Dramatic Prelude” in D, by Mr. G. E. Boys Street, was 
heard for the first time on December 19th, at the first concert this 
season of the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society. Sir Herbert 
Oakeley’s suite “In the Olden Style,” included in the scheme of the 
last Cheltenham Festival, was also introduced to London. A pastoral 
Overture entitled “ May is come,” by Mr. A. E. Wight, was produced 
on December 2ist by the Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral 
Association. This concert was given at the new Queen’s Hall, which 
by its luxurious accommodation and exceptional acoustic merits will 
probably become the /ocale of the majority of the most important 
London concerts. It was opened to the public on December 2nd, when 
Mr. F. H. Cowen conducted a performance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise. The organ is a fine four manual instrument by Messrs. Hill & 
Son. The Westminster Orchestral Society included in the opening 
performance of their twenty-sixth concert, on December 20th, Stern- 
dale Bennett’s Symphony in G minor, Op. 43; a Fantasia for piano- 
forte and orchestra in D, written in 1863, by Mr. Henry C. Banister ; 
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and an Overture to King Henry V., composed for the Norwich Festival 
of 1881 by Mr. Walter Macfarren, the two latter being probably new 
to the large majority of the audience on this occasion. 

The Royal Choral Society commenced their twenty-third season on 
November 2nd, but the only performance calling for mention was that 
of Handel’s last oratorio Jephtha, which was given with the additional 
accompaniments written by Sir Arthur Sullivan for the revival of the 
work at Novello’s Oratorio Concerts in 1869. Mention is due of an 
excellent performance on December 18th of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
romantic legend The Water-Lily by the Highbury Philharmonic 
Society, whose engagement on this occasion of the original quartet of 
soloists, which included Madame Albani and Mr. Edward Lloyd, formed 
a significant testimony to the important position now held by our 
suburban choral societies. Signor Sonzogno’s method of offering prizes 
for musical works, an example commended in these pages to the atten- 
tion of rich English music lovers, was recently followed by Messrs. 
Methven, Simpson & Co., of Edinburgh, and has resulted in the pro- 
duction of an excellent dramatic cantata entitled Orpheus, by Dr. F. J. 
Sawyer, to whom was awarded the prize of £100. The work is written 
for four solo vocalists, chorus and orchestra, and was produced on 
December 7th, at the “ Dume,” by the Brighton and Hove Choral and 
Orchestral Society, of which the composer is the conductor. Another 
work, produced on December 19th by the Catford Choral Society, which 
demands mention, is a setting of Scott’s “ Young Lochinvar” in the 
form of a Choral Ballad, with orchestra, by Mr. A. D. Arnott. 

Mr. Chappell began the thirty-sixth series of Monday and Saturday 
Popular Concerts on October 16th, since which date the repertory has 
been increased by several works. The first of these, introduced on the 
following Saturday, was a Pianoforte Quartet in B minor, by Mr. Robert 
Kahn, born at Mannheim in 1865, and, judging by the work in question, 
a well-trained musician. On November 20th, Goldmark’s Pianoforte 
Quintet in B flat, Op. 30, was heard for the first time at these concerts, 
and on the following Monday, Professor Villiers Stanford’s Quartet in 
G, Op. 44, was played, and made a very favourable impression. The 
work was written in August, 1891, for the Newcastle Chamber Music 
Society, and was performed on the following May 23rd, by the “ Musical 
Guild,” at the Kensington Town Hall. Another novelty was given on 
December 4th, in the shape of a Quartet by M. Antonio Bazzini, an 
Italian composer, born at Brescia in 1818. 

The “ Musical Guild” have continued their good work at the 
Kensington Town Hall, and several other chamber concerts of artistic 
interest have been given. Amongst them may be mentioned that of 
Malle. Douste de Fortis and M. René Ortmans, the programme of which 
contained a Sonata in B flat, Op. 42, for pianoforte and violin, by Hans 
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Huber, and a Pianoforte Sonata in A flat, by Sefior C. Albanesi, both 
works being announced as “ first time of performance.” A new Suite in 
four movements, for flute and pianoforte, by Mr. Moir Clark, was 
produced by Mr. Frederic Griffith at his concert, on December 8th, at 
the Royal Academy. 

The performances by pupils of our large music schools are steadily 
increasing in artistic value. The Royal Academy brought forward 
Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, and an Andante and Scherzo for violin and 
pianoforte by Miss M. M. Ames, at the chamber concert on November 
20th; and at the orchestral concert, on December 19th, a dramatic 
scena, * Alkestis,” by Reginald Steggall, and an Andante and Moto 
perpetuo from a Ballet Suite in D by Hermann F. Lohr. Great interest 
was imparted to the annual operatic performance by the students of the 
Royal College owing to the work selected being Schumann’s Genoveva, 
which was thus acted for the first time in England on December 6th. 
So much care and labour is evidently bestowed on these performances 
that it is to be regretted that repetitions aie not given. The Students’ 
Orchestral Concert, on December 20th, included an Overture in G by Mr. 
H. Walford Davies, and two songs, “ Ove sei” and “ Desio,” by Mr. 
Godfrey Pringle. A performance of The Messiah in its entirety was 
given on December 14th, by the pupils of the Guildhall School under 
the conductorship of Sir Joseph Barnby. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. have issued a supplement to the 
Musical Times, containing incidental and biographical details of the life 
of Handel. This number is profusely illustrated, and is presented to 
the public in the same excellent style as was observable in the preceding 
supplements devoted to Beethoven and Mozart. No less than ten 
different likenesses of Handel find place here, besides three specimen 
sheets of the composer’s handwriting, the most interesting page being 
that containing the final bars of the “ Hallelujah Chorus” from The 
Messiah. Both the Musical Times and the Musical Standard commenced 
the year with a new and improved appearance; the former in a blue- 
tinted cover with cut edges, and the latter in a yellow cover, increased in 
size and reduced in price. 

Great activity has prevailed in Continental musical centres. Mr. 
Eugene d’Albert’s two-act opera, Der Rubin, was successfully produced 
on October 12th at the Carlsruhe Court Theatre, where, from November 
5th to the 1<th, was given a Berlioz cycle, which included this master’s 
Benvenuto Cellini, Beatrice et Bénédict, and Les Troyens. After many 
postponements Mr. F. H. Cowen's Signa was produced, on November 
12th, at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan; but although the work was en- 
thusiastically received, managerial peculiarities prevented its being played 
more than twice. M. Bruneau’s new opera, L’ Attague du Moulin, was 
first performed on November 28rd, at the Paris Opéra Comique, and 
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met with a most cordial reception. Signor Leoncavallo’s J Medici, 
played for the first time on November 9th at the Teatro Dal Verme, 
Milan, seems only to have attained a succes d’estime. A new overture, 
entitled “Sappho,” by Carl Goldmark, was produced by Dr. Richter 
at Vienna, and met with much success in Dresden and Berlin; while 
Max Bruch has completed a work called Leonidas, for baritone solo, 
male chorus, and orchestra, Opus 66. 

A statement has appeared in a Russian paper to the effect that 
Rubinstein’s sacred opera, IJoses—which was reviewed in our first 
number—is to be produced early this year at the German Theatre, 
Riga. It is to be hoped that there is truth in the rumour. 


F. Gitserr Wess. 





MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HEN notice was postponed of Dr. Hubert Parry’s brilliant little 
“Summary of Musical History ” (Novello), it could not be 
foreseen that it would be so soon supplemented by a far more important 
contribution from the same hand. Supplemented it is, not superseded, 
by “The Art of Music” (Kegan Paul & Co.), a goodly volume, in 
which the evolution of music is treated with masterly skill and thorough 
knowledge, but with scarcely any such bare statements of salient and 
familiar facts of biography as the “Summary ” gives. The value of 
the smaller book, as a text-book, cannot be over-estimated ; its wonder- 
fully condensed style does not exclude some weighty and exceedingly 
well-expressed reflections on the art in general, and it is most surprising 
to see how very few are the omissions from the record of births and 
deaths. Sterndale Bennett is not mentioned, the dates of Lalo’s death 
and of Delibes’ are not given, but for the most part, the names of all 
the important figures in the history of music (of course mainly among 
composers) appear, down to those of the third or fourth degree of 
magnitude. In the larger book, none but the landmarks of the history 
appear, and their dates are taken for granted together with the usual 
anecdotes. There is very little detail, for it would only impede the 
course of the argument; what detail is given concerns itself with works, 
not men. One is continually struck by the author’s breadth and keen- 
ness of view, a8 he traces the development of music from its earliest 
uncertain beginnings to its latest phenomena; and he is just as much 
at home with the early researches into the origin of the scale, as with 
the operas of Wagner or the symphonies of Brahms. Nothing escapes 
him, nor is anything misjudged or spoken of with prejudice. Every 
event in the history, even that extraordinary relinquishment of all the 
scientific achievements of the sixteenth century in favour of a kind of 
melody which seems to us dreary in the extreme, falls into its place in 
logical sequence. It is impossible to quote all that is worth quoting, 
for to do so would be to approach the limits of the book itself: but 
rvom must be found for one or two of the most finely-felt of the author’s 
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appreciations. Every word of his seventh chapter, on “ Old Methods 
and New Principles,” is full of value; here, from the next chapter, is a 
sentence comparing Bach with his predecessors in instrumental music : 
“They could often write several pages of fine, rich, and noble music, 
but never held the balance so perfectly but that at some time or other 
- the movement seems to fall to pieces. Bach at his best manipulates all 
his resources so well that even his quietest moments have some principle 
of interest which keeps the mind engaged, and his final climax of sound 
and complicated polyphony comes like the utmost possible exultation, 
taking complete possession of the beings who hear with the understanding 
as well as the senses, and raising them out of themselves into a genuine 
rapture.” The following, referring immediately to the success of 
Mozart’s lighter operas, is of wide application: ‘“ When serious art 
becomes a formality, and shows that composers or artists are only con- 
forming to barren formalities, light music, and even vulgar and trivial 
music, which gives people a strong impression of being genuinely 
human, is bound to succeed.” The chapters on opera of different dates, 
that entitled “ Balance of Expression and Design” (dealing mainly with 
Beethoven), and those on “‘ Modern Tendencies,” are worth reading and 
re-reading, whether by students or that numerous class who would be 
willing to try to understand music if it could only be explained to them 
in an intelligent and intellectual way. The analysis of Mozart’s and 
Beethoven’s ways of treating almost the same theme is curious and very 
interesting, and it is indeed difficult to light upon a page that does not 
contain truths either newly stated or put in such a convincing manner 
that they acquire new authority. It is not too much to say that the 
literature of the art, whether we look at home or abroad, does not con- 
tain so masterly a treatise as this, in which only one single sentence 
needs revision, that, namely, in which the actions of the harpsichord 
and clavichord are described. 

The new edition of Chappell’s “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time” is far more than a mere reprint of this standard work; it is 
published conjointly by the firms of Chappell and Macmillan, and is 
now called “Old English Popular Music.” The editorial work of 
Mr. H. E. Wooldridge is of the greatest possible value, and his many 
additions to the text make the new issue indispensable even to the 
student who may possess the older edition. It was undoubtedly wise 
to omit all the purely traditional matter that appeared before; now, 
every note given rests upon contemporary evidence, and the new settings 
of the older melodies, undertaken by the editor, are wholly praise- 
worthy. An interesting table is given in the preface, by which it 
appears that of the tunes dating from the period when ecclesiastical 
modes were in use, sixty-three are in modes now disused, as against 
fifty-five in the equivalents of our modern major and minor modes. In 
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the earlier editions all these had been forced, more or less strictly, into: 
modern tonalities, so that, in some cases, all their character was lost. 
Mr. Wooldridge has re-arranged all the earlier tunes, leaving Sir G. A. 
Macfarren’s accompaniments to the later melodies untouched. He 
gives an interesting little notice of “God save the King” at the end, 
in which it appears that Clark’s theory as to Bull’s authorship of the 
tune has, after all, something to be said for it. The two handsome 
volumes are excellently got up in every way, and are a good deal better 
printed than the former issues of the book. 

There is no branch of musical study more heartily to be recom- 
mended to amateur as well as to professional musicians than that of 
form : some notion of structure, however hazy it may be, must exist in 
those who really enjoy and admire the great works of art, and to 
readers of both classes Mr. Prout’s admirable treatise on ‘ Musical 
Form” (Augener & Co.) will be eminently useful. The subject is not 
exhausted in the volume now issued, though it is not one of the smallest of 
the series ; in fact, the present instalment stops short of the full develop- 
ment of “sonata-form,” ending with what the author calls “ simple 
ternary form,” or “da capo form.” It is a little doubtful whether the 
rhythmical structure of fugue should have been dealt with here or 
later on ; the subject is so complicated, and the difficulty of treating it 
apart from the intrinsic structure of fugue (which occupies another 
volume of the same series), that it might well have been left for the 
present. As in his ‘‘ Harmony,” the author has adopted from German 
handbooks a nomenclature that is at first a little awkward to master, 
but is well worth while to take the necessary trouble, for it is really a 
handy way of indicating the structure of musical movements, such as 
are here given in full. Mr. Prout gives his reasons for including 
among his examples no fewer than nine longish movements in their 
entirety ; and no one will find fault with the extra space they 
necessitate, even if the purpose of all of them is not very clear. 

Dr. Riemann’s useful Dictionary, in its English translation by Mr. 
Shedlock, now reaches the word “Fundamental Bass”; a cursory 
glance reveals many short articles of distinct merit as supplementing the 
larger dictionaries, and some few to which exception may be taken. 
For example, under “close,” the curious attempt to discuss the harmonic 
aspects of the ecclesiastical modes can hardly be regarded as wholly 
successful, since no such aspects were recognized at the time when the 
modes were in practical use. Under Mme. Charton-Demeur, the last 
sentence gives the idea that Berlioz’s “‘ Prise de Troie ” was given on the 
Paris stage ; the occasion referred to was a concert-performance of the 
first part of Berlioz’s great work, analyzed in another place in this 
number. Here, and occasionally elsewhere, the French accents need 
revision. 
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With rather a wider technical equipment, and some acquaintance 
with the great composers other than Handel, Mendelssohn, and Gounod, 
—who apparently constitute the author’s musical hierarchy,—Mr. Joseph 
Goddard’s “ Reflections upon Musical Art” (Goddard & Co.) might 
have been a useful book in its way. In defining his work as “ the 
residuum of reflections spreading over a considerable time,” he does 
himself less than justice, for there are many suggestive passages con- 
cerning the origins of musical enjoyment, and kindred subjects. These 
are expressed in a style that is far from clear, but the essay is not 
without value. 

Mr. W. H. Webbe’s “ Jottings on Pianoforte Playing” (Weekes 
& Co.), is an exceedingly condensed primer of the pianoforte, coming 
apparently from New Zealand. A great many valuable hints to 
teachers and learners are given, and very few mistakes are to be dis- 
cerned, though the list of pianists requires several corrections in its 
latter portion, in which appear the names of several performers now 
before the public, many of.them incorrectly given. A good touch is 
somewhat rashly stated to be purely a matter of study and application ; 
it is obvious to all who know that, while a touch can be improved or can 
deteriorate, it is as impossible for some people to acquire a bad touch as 
for others to gain a good one. 

“The Art of Chanting,” by John Heywood (Clowes & Son), con- 


tains numberless hints to organists and choirmasters, who may not 
agree with all the author’s tenets with regard to pointing. 

The reprinting of a paper by Mr. F. Gilbert Webb, called 
‘Rational Accompaniment to the Psalms” (Reeves), was well-advised, 
for the author knows what he is talking about, and none of his words 
are wasted. There are very few organists who will not profit, in one 
way or other, by a perusal of this little pamphlet. 


J. A. Futter Marrianp. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


HE last three months have given us at least three sets of songs 
that are bound to take very high rank. Foremost among these 
must be placed Six Songs (Op. 72) by the late Petr Tschaikowsky (Bote 
& Bock, Berlin). Every one of them is characterized by much freshness 
and charm. The composer had the gift of treating those phrases. that 
are the common property of musicians in such a way as to make them 
absolutely his own, and this without allowing his style to degenerate 
into mannerism. No. 3, “O, du mondhelle Nacht,” is an instance. 
It is a delightfully quaint song, yet its component phrases are little more 
than diatonic scale passages. Perhaps the two best songs of the series 
are No. 2, “ Nacht,” and No. 6, “ Weil’ ich wie einstmals allein.” The 
last-named, with its clashing of 3-4 and 9-8 time, is a masterpiece. 
The series is published with German words only. While on the 
subject of Tschaikowsky, it may be as well to say that Messrs. Robert 
Cocks & Co. have issued separately half a dozen of the most popular 
songs from Kugéne Onégin. The admirable English translations are 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland Edwards. 

Another set of Six Songs that hardly needs recommendation is 
Herr Paderewski’s Opus 18, first sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd at the 
Popular Concerts last December. An edition with English words has 
been published by Willcocks & Co., Ltd., so there need now be no 
objection on the score of language to their performance by English 
vocalists. Notwithstanding their Sclavonic tinge, these songs somehow 
recall those of Lassen, and it would be difficult to find a better 
model. Nos. 1 and 4, “Mine eyes have known tears” and “ By 
waters mighty,” though thoughtful and poetical songs, are cast in 
a more ordinary mould than the remainder of the series. No. 2, “ Far 
as the Niemen flows,” with its quaint little symphonies, is charming ; 
while “ My own sweet maiden ” derives a great part of its charm from 
a very fresh though not extravagant accompaniment. A similar remark 
applies to the last song of the set, ‘“‘ Might I but change me.” Indeed, 
the effect of the cycle as a whole depends on the complete sympathy of 
the vocalist and accompanist. That granted, its effect must always be 
very great. 

A third admirable volume of songs—probably the best of its kind 
that has appeared for some years—is Fifteen English Songs, by Jacques 
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Blumenthal (Joseph Williams). The composer, after a long course of 
royalty ballad writing, has lately been giving to the world some admir- 
able song albums, of which the one under notice is undoubtedly the best 
which has hitherto appeared. It is, of course, impossible to particularize 
where so many songs are concerned, but we may mention as specially 
excellent “'T'wo Memories,” “A Vigil,” “ Understanding,” and “ For 
Them.” “The Wind and the Rose” is too suggestive of the same 
composer’s ‘‘ Across the far blue hills, Marie.” The unconventionality 
of the whole series is surprising, while one considers for how long the 
composer has been working more or less ina groove. For instance, 
“ Love or Hate?” ends on an unresolved dominant seventh, with the 
happiest effect. We can most cordially recommend the collection to all 
who appreciate really fine work. 

An album of songs by Gwen Lewis (same publishers) is harmless, 
but not specially noticeable. 

Messrs. Sheard have issued a second set of Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ Barrack Room Ballads” as set to music by Mr. Gerard F. Cobb. 
The success of the first series made this inevitable, and it is satisfactory 
to find that the latest numbers are quite equal, and even superior, to 
their predecessors. Mr. Cobb, with his reputation for church music, is 
not at first sight exactly the composer whom one would have selected for 
the task of setting Rudyard Kipling. In the result, however, it is 
difficult to see how the majority of the ballads could have received 
better or more befitting treatment. On first acquaintance some of the 
melodies may appear rather obvious, but they fasten themselves on the 
memory in an unmistakable manner. Mr. Cobb’s setting of “ Ford o’ 
Cabul River ” has the true pathetic ring about it, while that of “Shillin’ 
a day ” exactly hits the ironical humour of the verses. It is unfortunate 
that the composer has found himself unable to modify some of his 
author’s characteristic expressions, as they may be found rather a 
stumbling-block to the drawing-room vocalist; but probably Mr. 
Kipling himself insists on textual accuracy. We shall await with 
interest a third series of these ballads. 

By the same composer is “Song and Silence” (Novello, Ewer & 
Co.), a well-written song with horn ad libitum. This combination is 
always effective, and it is a wonder that it is not more often made use of. 

“OQ Look on me,” by E. Meyer Helmund (Joseph Williams), 
shows a sad falling off from the composer’s earlier and more fascinating 
work. The opening phrase is identical with Lassen’s “ Wie einst im 
Mai,” and what follows is all very hackneyed. 

* Ballet d’Autrefois ; Petite scéne 4 deux personnages par Benjamin 
Godard ” (same publishers), is a dainty little production which only a 
Frenchman could have written. The idea is a pretty one, and is 
treated gracefully and skilfully by the composer. 
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“Young Lochinvar,” a choral ballad by A. Davidson Arnott ° 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.), is not very attractive. It is too Scottish in 
mannerism, and not Scottish enough in feeling. Sir Walter Scott’s 
words demand music of a more impulsive and go-ahead character. A 
setting of the same ballad by Miss Boyce, issued by the same publishers 
@ year or so since, far more nearly fulfilled the conditions of success. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Among the pianoforte music of the last quarter, the leading position 
is undoubtedly claimed by Herr Johann Brahms for his Clavierstiicke, 
Opus 118 and 119, and his 51 Pianoforte Studies (Simrock). Criticism 
of what will certainly become classics seems rather beside the mark, and 
we can only say that the Opus 119, consisting of three Intermezzi and a 
Rhapsodie, must take rank among the composer’s best work of the kind, 
an additional attraction to the general musical public being that the 
four pieces in question are of only moderate difficulty, and are quite free 
from those mannerisms which disfigure some of Herr Brahms’ work. 
The second and third Intermezzi are altogether delightful; the Rhap- 
sodie, a lengthy but straightforward piece in E flat, makes a bold and 
undeniably effective finale. 

The Clavierstiicke, Opus 118, are more characteristic of their 
composer, and perhaps rather less attractive. But the Ballade in G 
minor (No. 3) is worthy to rank with its fellows, written now many 
years since. The last of the series, an Intermezzo in E flat minor, looks 
rather alarming on paper, but does not really present any overwhelming 
difficulties. 

The two books of studies may be described as a Brahms-Lexicon, 
edited by the composer himself. To enthusiasts for his music they will 
be doubly welcome, both as studies pure and simple, and as a guide to 
his other pianoforte works; for they are based throughout on Brahms’ 
somewhat peculiar technique, though there is less in the way of cross- 
rhythms than might have been expected. As a whole this latest batch 
of compositions from the master is a matter for congratulation all round. 

A good second to the foregoing is a Set of Eighteen Pieces, Op. 
72, by Petr Tschaikowsky, published in America by R. F. Loehr, 
Milwaukee, a short time before their composer’s too early death. The 
various numbers vary curiously in quality. Some, such as “ Polacca di 
Concert” and “ L’Espiégle,” are commonplace; others, such as “ Scéne 
Dansante” and “ Valse a cing temps,” are more curious than beautiful. 
But the majority will certainly add to the composer’s reputation as a 
writer for the pianoforte. A Berceuse in A flat is, to our thinking, quite 
the most perfect thing of its kind with which we are acquainted. 
“ Dialogue,” also, is a little masterpiece, and “ Danse Caractéristique ” 
is quite startling in its freshness and bolduess. 
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In strange contrast to the above are some Lyrics by Mr. Tobias 
Matthay, published by Paterson & Sons. It is difficult to speak with any 
degree of fairness of Mr. Matthay’s music. He is such a thorough 
musician, and often gives us phrases that show such genuine inspiration, 
that one hesitates to describe the surrounding horrors in the language 
they demand. 

The composer summons to his aid a complete paraphernalia of marks 
and signs of the most bewildering description. Slurs, brackets, and 
marks of expression blacken every page, together with other aids to 
performance, of the very nature of which we must confess ourselves 
ignorant. Jeally, if the intelligence of the average pianist is so low 
that he cannot be left to play a bar of music without the aid of eight or 
ten assorted signs, one feels bound to ask, Is it worth while to write for 
him at all? However, as we have said, some of Mr. Matthay’s ideas 
are excellent, and, in one or two of the pieces, such as Nos. 2 and 4, 
where he allows himself to be comparatively simple, we get some 
charming music. Over the same composer’s “Scottish Dances and 
Melodies” (same publishers) we prefer to draw a veil. They are 
eccentric beyond the verge of decency. 

Lott’s Classical Pianoforte Tutor (Edwin Ashdown) will be found 
eminently suitable for teaching purposes, and we can confidently 
recommend it as a guide to all beginners. The examples have been 
selected with care, and are of a character likely to please the young 
pupil, besides moulding his or her taste to the elements of classical form. 
A glossary of general musical terms is to be found at the end of the 
volume. The printing throughout is clear, and the musical type well 
displayed. A Nocturne in F minor by Anton Strelezki, and a Valse- 
Caprice by Edward German, are from the same publishers. The former 
is effective and well written for the instrument, though it is somewhat 
unfortunate for the composer that the subject should be familiar to us. 
We have heard the opening bar of the melody in the second movement 
of Grieg’s Peer-Gynt Suite. The Valse-Caprice is written with the 
grace that characterizes most of the music from Mr. German’s gifted 
pen. 

A Concerto in F sharp minor, by Sigismond Stojowski (Messrs, 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.), is a full-sized work, obviously written 
under the influence of Rubinstein. It is virtuoso music pure and simple, 
but good of its kind, and beyond a certain tameness in the principal 
subjects, we have for it nothing but praise. 

Mr. J. 8. Shedlock has edited, and published through Messrs. 
Augener, the recently discovered annotations by Beethoven on Cramer’s 
Studies. On the great value and interest of this work it is needless to 
insist. The editing is a marvel of clearness and thoroughness. 

Three new Opus numbers by Eduard Schiitt deserve mention. 
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They consist of Trois Morceaux, Op. 38, Deux Airs, Op. 39, and Trois 
Intermédes, Op. 40, and are published by Schott Brothers. All the 
pieces comprised in these series are of the pattern to which the composer 
has accustomed us. The pattern, however, is a good one, and Herr 
Schiitt has that individuality of style which is denied to so many of his 


fellow-musicians. 
FE. A. 





Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. have forwarded the vocal score 
of Gabriella, a one-act opera by Emilio Pizzi, the latest genius 
of the young Italian school. Madame Adelina Patti has taken this 
work under her protecting wing, and it has apparently achieved great 
success in the United States, even in critical Boston. Bearing in 
mind the invertebrate productions for the performance of which Madame 
Patti has on several occasions been responsible, it is a relief to find that 
Gabriella is a work of considerable promise, if not of great actual 
achievement. Signor Pizzi is, like Mascagni and Leoncavallo, a pupil of 
the late Amilcare Ponchielli, and he has evidently profited more than 
they have by the master’s instruction, for his work is careful and 
musicianly, and shows strong dramatic instinct. Unfortunately, the 
“book” is by no means a strong one. There is no dramatic climax to 
speak of, and the five characters introduced arouse no particular interest. 
Of the music, however, we can speak more favourably. The melodies 
are purely Italian in character, and likely to please a large section of 
the public. The “solos” are well within the reach of the vocalist, and 
should find favour at concerts, even when sung apart from the opera. 
The number that pleases us best is Scene III., or, as it might be more 
aptly termed, Gabriella’s Prayer. Simple in construction, it is dramatic 
in effect, the music throughout being relevant to the situation. The 
Quintet at the end of the opera deserves praise also for the efficient 
disposition of the voice parts, and concludes with a suitable climax. 
According to the American press, the orchestration of Gabriella is 
magnificent, and there is every indication that it is thoroughly 
adequate. The work as a whole will probably prove an attraction if 
Madame Patti should produce it in London. It may be mentioned 
that there is no chorus, and that the work can be easily adapted to 
a concert performance. 





ManpriGALs OF THE FirreentH CENTURY. 
(London: Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

This interesting work is published under the auspices of the Plain- 
song and Medisval Music Society, and contains six madrigals taken 
from MSS. in the British Museum. Two are by King Henry VIII, 
the first of them containing, in the triple time section, a tangled passage 
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of sevenths and ninths which not all the respect due to royalty can 
make tolerable to our ears. The other (with the accidentals duly added 
in brackets by the editor, Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams) is broad and 
pleasing. Very interesting too, partly for the quaint words, are the 
anonymous “ Come o’er the burn, Bessie” (under which figure Christ 
“stands and clepes” mankind), and “Ah, my dear Son,” which is full of 
real musical feeling, though in an idiom so different from our own, and 
with which the organ-part, added by Dr. Pearce for church use, is well 
in keeping. The edition is limited to 250 copies; is got up in a style 
worthy of its publishers ; and forms a valuable addition to our madrigal 
literature. 





Ture Recent Epirion or ANCIENT AND Mopern Cuassics. Edited 
by Freperick Corner. 


(London: Forsyth Brothers.) 


Moprern Music ror THE Pianorortx. Edited by SrepHen Kemp. 
(London : Edwin Ashdown.) 


As may be supposed from the names of the editors, these are two 
excellent editions for teaching purposes. The phrasing is in both cases 
carefully marked (the slur having its exact significance), though we find 
here and there points where we should have done somewhat differently. 
Thus in the first two bars of Schumann’s “ Herberge” (‘ Modern 
Music’) we think it would have been better to carry the slur over the 
whole two bars in the right hand (marking the separations in bar two) 
and over two bars and the next quaver in the left. Similarly in the 
Bach Invention in C (Regent Edition) the semiquaver passage formed 
of the subject by inverse movement should not, to our thinking, be split 
up, but played continuously. If the mark is intended as an explanation 
to the student rather than to indicate an effect, it seems a pity to use 
the same sign for two things, and some such method as the following 
would perhaps be an improvement :— 














Mr. Corder uses a rectangular bind, and both arrange all that is to be 
played with one hand on one staff. We are unable to agree with Mr. 
Corder as to the advisability of marking accidentals twice or thrice in a 
bar in places where pupils commonly make a blunder. In our opinion 
this is simply likely to increase thoughtlessness till it will at last become 
necessary to mark every note. Of course there are occasions when one 
may wisely do so; but to do so as a system is to put a premium on care- 
lessness. The following misprints in the Chopin Polonaise in C sharp 
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minor (Regent Edition) have attracted our attention :—p. 3, bar 2, FX; 
bar 4, AZ; p. 6, bar 2, Dh; bar 4, Dh; p- 7, bar 7, Ad bass on 4th 
quaver. The Meno Mosso has the subdued parts conveniently printed in 
smaller notes, but we should have been glad to see the AD—C? in the 
tenor at p. 4, bar 4, in the larger type. Both editions can be con- 
fidently recommended as thoroughly satisfactory for all teaching 


purposes. O. 
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minor (Regent Edition) have attracted our attention :—p. 3, bar 2, Fx; 
bar 4, Af; p. 6, bar 2, Db; bar 4, Db; p- 7, bar 7, Ab bass on 4th 
quaver. The Mvno Mosso has the subdued parts conveniently printed in 
smaller notes, but we should have been glad to see the AD—C? in the 
tenor at p. 4, bar 4, in the larger type. Both editions can be con- 
fidently recommended as thoroughly satisfactory for all teaching 
purposes. O. 
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some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have 
been sélected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and 
with these are included numerous others, which, though of equally great 
practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 
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HE name of Erard has, one might almost “say, been 
synonymous with melodious strains for centuries past. 
Under the auspices of this world-renowned firm, the 
piano, from comparative infancy, has developed into 
ripened perfection, and it is to the house of Erard that 
we owe one of the most astonishing transformations 
the musical world has ever witnessed, In spite of the 
faltering and retrogression typical of the era in which 

we live, the world-wide fame that the firm have enjoyed is more than 

maintained to-day, and these historic pianoforte makers are favoured at 
the present time with a greater measure of popular support than has 
fallen to their lot at any previous period of their career. 

The question as to why the Erard pianos are so superior to others generally 
is answered in a great measure frem the fact that, being such an old- 
established firm, they have been enabled to lay by immense stores of chosen 
and well-seasoned woods, and that no piece of a less age than thirty years 
is used for the interior of the pianoforte. It is to such causes as these that 
the pianos and harps manufactured by. the famous Erards owe their never- 
changing popularity. The enormous store of fine woods that has been 
accumulating since the existence. of the business—much of it little less than 
half a century old—places the firm in an absolutely unique position, and 
ensures to those who entrust to them special work of any description the finest 
results attainable—results which may be relied upon from the fact that 
Messrs. 8, and P. Erard owe their success to the maintenance of one consistent 
level of excellence, and enjoyed the unique distinction of having had a 
renewal of patent rights granted to them by the Privy Council for their 
grand action. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that they have no two qualities of 
pianofortes, the difference of price being merely dictated by variety of size 
and decoration. And this. brings me. to another point—namely, the perfect 
workmanship of the cabinet portion of the instruments. To meet the wish 
of those who would prefer that the case of the piano should accord with its 
surroundings, Messrs. Erard have made arrangements with several artists of 
repute to prepare- designs which are faithful reproductions of suitable 
ornamental work of the different styles affected, instead of mere fanciful 
introduction of enrichment ungoverned by the canons of any particular style, 
An inspection of these special designs, and the pianos and harps generally, 
at 18 Great Marlborough Street, W., is cordially invited. 

The Erard piano, with its pure brilliant tone and wealth of hiniiiiike 
accord, represents a perfect musical instrument, which, with fair usage, is 
practically indestructible, —‘THE lt ee cake re, , 





























































